














SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume XXIV 


CAN EDUCATION HUMANIZE 
CIVILIZATION?! 


[ am asking a question which you may 
think sensational. It is not meant to be. 
I ask it seriously, hoping that it may be 
considered soberly, realistically and with- 
out prejudice. 

The question is, ‘“Can education human- 
ize civilization?’’ Two assumptions lie 
back of it. One is that civilization is not 
necessarily an expression of the best of the 
traits which are distinctively human. The 
other is that world civilization to-day falls 
so far short of being such an expression as 
to awaken apprehension. 

Wealth per capita increases, but so also, 
we fear, envy and bitterness. The 
growing splendor of our cities amazes, but 
the perils and discomforts of our thorough- 
We communicate instan- 


do 


fares multiply. 
taneously with near and far; we travel ever 
longer distances at accelerating velocities ; 
the cinema exhibits the continents to our 
eyes; the radio brings the musie of cen- 
turies to our ears; but our nerves are worn, 
and insanity so encroaches upon sanity that 
alienists are asking if the whole race of man 
is predestined to madness. Scientific medi- 
cine, availing itself of chemistry and, biol- 
ogy, has demonstrated the possibility of 
ridding the world of epidemic diseases, and 
of many others, but we scorn its teachings 
to follow after ignoramuses and quacks. 
We have churches and schools, home and 
foreign missions, young men’s and young 
women’s Christian associations, colleges and 
universities; but we remain superstitious, 
afraid of knowledge, bigoted and intolerant, 
truculent, gun-toting and murderous. 


1 Address of the Honorary Chancellor of Union 
University, at Union College, June 14, 1926. 
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Among distinctively human interests edu 
cation holds an honorable place. In com- 
parison with such engrossing concerns as 
business, the movies, the latest car model, 
the batting average, it sometimes seems to 
be a minor interest. And yet if we have 
children we do talk about schools and col- 
leges, and from time to time, as citizens 
frightened by the specter of revolution, we 
take up education in a serious and quanti- 
tative way. We then contemplate with as- 
surance, no less than with pride, the statis- 
tics of school attendance, of college and 
university registration, of moneys appro- 
priated by taxpayers, or donated by indi- 
viduals. These figures, we tell ourselves in 
the elegant slang of the day, ‘‘give us a 
kick’’ as sfimulating in its way as our firm 
conviction that we could reduce the Amer- 
ican murder rate to less than that of all 
other civilized nations put together if we 
thought the effort worth while, or as ex- 
quisite as chest expansion when we read 
that institutional churches now under con- 
struction heavenward will make the tower 
of Babel ‘‘look like thirty cents.”’ 

We believe in education. Our faith in it 
is as unquestioning as the faith of primitive 
man in magic. And why not? Is not edu- 
vation descended from magic, in the direct 
male line? Is it not to this day a mystery? 
Do we not revere and practice it as a mys- 
tery, with much waving of wands and stir- 
ring of the witches’ broth? Why then 
should we think ill of ourselves if we have 
@xpected education to work miracles? 
Have we not been brought up to expect as 
much? And why be discouraged if we dis- 
cover that education has not achieved the 
impossible? Let us rather face our own 
unreasonableness, and soberly set about the 


business of trying to attain the attainable. 
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We have expected education to safeguard 
society against unforeseen calamity, to pro- 
tect it against everything baleful, against 
conduct that behavior 
and conditions that are unendurably bur- 
densome. We have expected education to 
develop individuals into responsible and 
sel f-determining We have 
expected it to emancipate the human mind 
superstition. 


is hateful, against 


personalities. 


from ignorance and from 
We are yet expecting. 

The formal education of youth began as 
a tribal folk way when at adolescence a boy 
was led forth from the household and from 
maternal oversight to ‘‘the men’s house,”’ 
to undergo initiation ceremonies. There he 
was taught the traditions and the rituals of 
his tribe. There he was cruelly tested, to 
diseover whether he was fit to share in the 
adventurous life of men or fit only to put 
on female apparel and live the rest of his 
days with the women, an object of derision. 
By ordeals and incantations he was puri- 
fied from supernatural contaminations, and 
devils were cast out of him, because, as a 
member of society, he could not be per- 
mitted to be baleful. He was made to un- 
derstand that he must be loyal to fellow- 
tribesmen, never committing against them 
the offences that we now eall crimes, under 
penalty of a retribution more feared than 
death, namely, outlawry, with every man’s 
the the wilderness 
against him. He was made to understand 
also that if, as a usual thing, he did not 
bring in his share of fish and game he would 
not be fed, but only knocked on the head or 
left to starve. All this was to make him an 
endurable and dependable member of his 
tribe. There was no thought of preparing 
him for a life of self-expression, in a coterie 
Life was too hard for 


hand and beasts of 


of intelligentsia. 
that: the struggle for existence was too un- 
certain. Not until millenniums later could 
men begin to ask why individuals should 
exist for the race and citizens for the state 
unless the state exists also for its citizens 
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and the race for its individuals. This qu 
tion was implicit in certain Greek philoso 


phies and in Christianity. Fearless con 
sideration of it, however, came only wit 
political and economic security, with 

struggle for liberty and with the risé 

democracy. It was very slowly that a con 
tention, now become a dogma, that indj 
vidual personality is an ulterior end to be 
its way into educational 


realized found 
philosophy and practice. 
Contemporaneously with intellectual lib 
erty there came into human life a new 
factor, of incomparable significance. This 
Out ot 


was inductive or natural science. 


the welter of assertion and of argument 
relative to the alleged conflict between sci 
ence and older interests of the human mind 
one indubitable truth forth. In 
ductive differs dogmatic 
theologies and from speculative philosophies 


stands 
science from 
in just one thing. Inductive science checks 
up. It checks thinking by perception, that 
is, by the verdict of the senses. It checks 
inference by observation and experiment, 
and checks these by countless repetitions. 
By observation and experiment over and 
over checked up, and by no other means, has 
natural science revealed to the human mind 
a universe of reality amazingly different 
from the universe of phantasy and night- 
mare which aforetime had been created out 
of fears, careless vision and unchallenged 
hearsay and by wishful thinking, on the 
loose. 

So inveterate is our habit of measuring 
the value of discoveries and inventions by 
their contribution to our material posses- 
sions and our ostentation that most of us 
have not so much as suspected what the 
supreme service of inductive science to 
mankind has been. 

It has lain in a considerable transforma- 
tion of the procedure as distinguished from 
the objectwes of education. While we have 
been debating the relative values of classi- 
al and scientific studies for intellectual 
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liscipline and for mental equipment, induc- 
ve science has worked a change in educa- 
tional practice far more radical than a 
substitution of physies or biology for Greek 
the curriculum. While seemingly in 
alry with Greek, physies and biology 
have taken over and will put through a 
reformation which the classical revival of 
the Renaissance promised but was unable 
»acnieve. 
Primitive educational procedure in the 
days of tribal 
sted in a routine of disciplines sanctioned 
penalties. The exact 
mformity to tribal requirements. Habits 
were created, and they were serviceable. 
So edueation became identified with train- 
¢ and the conduct of the educated man 
became identified with conformity. There 
was an inhibition of spontaneity, a restraint 
of impulse, a loss of drive. Conduct became 


initiation ceremonies ¢con- 


purpose was to 


standardized, prudent, uninventive, non- 
creative. A needed whereby 
uth could be socialized and yet individ- 


way was 


ualized, too. Coercive training was plainly 
not that way. 

Yet there was and is a way, and the 
humanists or elassicists discovered it. It 
consists in substituting enlightenment for 
discipline as far as can safely be done. 
Limits of safety there are, because there are 
moron minds, perverted minds and fanati- 
There is no greater folly than 
to suppose that these can be made into de- 
pendable neighbors and loyal citizens by 
illumination. But normal 
minds (a majority of mankind) are suscep- 
tible to stimuli which are not coercive. 
Normal reflexes can be conditioned without 
the aid of blow or lash or blood-curdling 
threat Normal individuals can 
be interested in an objective world, in 
cause and effect. They can become sensi- 
tive to quality, to form, proportion, color, 
beauty. They can become discriminating. 
These individuals can be educated by en- 
lightening them. They can be enlightened 


eal minds. 


coddling and 


or scorn. 
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by bringing about relations between their 
minds and knowledge. Therefore, the es 
tablishing of relations between an individ 
ual the 
knowledge is a way of education, funda 


mind and world’s heritage of 
mentally different from the primitive train 
ing in conformity, and for many purposes 
a better way. The eclassicists saw this, but 
their world was restricted: their heritage 
was beautiful but inadequate, and it was 
not obviously tied up with practical consid 
erations. Inductive science has expanded 
and differentiated our knowledge immeasur 
ably, and has tied it up with material well 
being and livelihood. Thereby it has given 
impulse to the substitution of enlighten- 
ment for diseipline in educational pro- 
cedure, and of spontaneous well-doing for 
conformity in educational objective. 

So it has come about that to-day, as has 
been said, we look to education for three 
stupendous performances, while very im 
We 


expect education first to safeguard society, 


perfectly realizing their magnitude. 


second to develop individual personality, 
and third to enlighten the whole human 
race. 
tion has disappointed or even has failed, 


Asking wherein and how far eduea- 


we must inquire how it has disappointed us 
in these several particulars. 

It was one of Thomas Jefferson’s dreams 
that 
political power. 


education would stabilize popular 


Privilege, therefore, he 
believed, could safely be abolished ; royalty 
When 
the world should have become republican, 
he thought, mankind could devote itself 
thenceforth to the pursuit of happiness. 

Measur 


and nobility safely be proscribed. 


The dream has not come true 
able progress toward realization there has 
been, we like to believe, in a few countries 
where local self-government has long been 
a folk way. Elsewhere popular power has 
rioted as communistie bolshevism or it has 
abdicated to a dictator, military, 
tarian or fascist, a Diaz, a Lenin or a Mus- 


prole- 


solini, who, on his part, has vaingloriously 
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pronounced democracy dead. Thus Musso- 
lini the other day declared: ‘‘The demo- 
eratic-liberal state, weak and agnostic, is no 
more: in its place rises the Fascist state’’ ; 
and La Popola Di Roma, echoing, said: 
‘‘After the liberal English charter, and 
after the French democratie code, the 
Fascist law puts in conerete form the final 
ideal of history, the final type of organiza- 
Such talk is 
Democracy is 


tion and political civility.”’ 
wishful thinking, not fact. 
not so’ easily slain. However, it is plainly 
true that the world has not been made 
wholly safe for democracy, nor democracy 
wholly safe for the world. 

Statesmen rarely, and the masses never, 
have quite understood what conditions 
must be fulfilled if democratic ideals are 
to be realized. This is inexcusable, because 
the conditions themselves are fairly obvi- 
ous, and can easily be made clear to such 
as are willing to be taught. Let us eall to 
mind two or three. 

First, the ship of state must be built in 
mob-tight This is the 
mechanistic and basic reason why democ- 
Expan- 


compartments. 


racies must resist centralization. 
sive democracies can survive and function, 
unharmed by surging floods of fanaticism, 
only if within them and composing them 
there are thousands of lesser democracies 
(self-governing communities) each largely 
responsible for its own well-being. Second, 
if in a vast nation like our own, there are 
regional commonwealths, they must enjoy 
and exercise reserved state rights, in order 
that, like local common- 
wealths also may be mob-tight compart- 
ments of the nation. Third, there must be 
well-understood constitutional limitations 
upon the power of executives and of legis- 
lators to override dissent. Essential democ- 
racy is an identification of supreme politi- 
eal power and ultimate authority (what 
the political scientists call sovereignty) 
with an entire people, comprising all 
groups, all classes, all interests, all factions. 


communities, 
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An entire people, however, can not directly 
govern. Except in large matters, it can not 
directly legislate. Minor powers of legis- 
lation, judicial powers and executive pow- 
ers democracy must delegate to a consti- 
tuted government. But if, when it has 
delegated, democracy permits its govern- 
ment to rule absolutely, so making the 
government for the time being sovereign. 
democracy abdicates. 

These conditions, vital for democracy, 
are not speculative. They have been dis- 
closed by the political experiences of mil- 
lions of experimenting citizens of our own 
and other lands in modern centuries. Uni- 
versities, colleges and schools should in- 
creasingly exhibit and expound the facts, 
in their historical setting, to successive gen 
erations of students. There is no more im- 
perative educational duty than such teach- 
ing. Another thing, also, the higher 
educational institutions could do and should 
do. They could and they should withhold 
academic recognition from college and uni- 
versity students who have shown no interest 
in the history and psychology of political 
experience, and have made no attempt to 
master them. The presence in legislative 
bodies, and occasionally in presidential 
cabinets, of men certified as educated but 
without elementary political knowledge is 
neither edifying nor reassuring. 

If thus far education has not adequately 
met the demand that it stabilize popular 
power and thereby safeguard society, has 
it, nevertheless, maintained and fortified 
the sturdy self-determination of such indi- 
vidual men and women as were those of the 
great breed which colonized America, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa? If we could 
answer ‘‘yes’’ we should have little reason 
to fear that degenerate popular power, in- 
capable of combining order with liberty in 
one polity, will breed tyranny or become 
itself terroristic. Unhappily, it is but too 
evident that the old self-reliance has been 
yielding to mass-mindedness, class conscious- 
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ness. unionism, rotarianism, ku-kluxism and 
The growth of population, the 
livergence of interests and the speeding up 


boosting. 
activity have compelled us to develop 
rganization and to defer to one another in 
nublie matters. But was it inevitable that 
should become a nation of universal 
jiners,’’ fearful of staying out of any- 
ng or of being left out of anything that 

r neighbors are ‘‘in’’? Was it inevitable 

we should become timid in matters of 
personal conviction and of private conduct ? 
{nd to push our inquiry to the limit, has 
t been inevitable that in our solidarism and 
timidity we should even become incapable 

distinguishing between what is private 
ind what is public, and should turn ever 
more helplessly to our legislatures for moral 
as for legal instruction and control? 

Whether inevitably or not, these things 
have happened, and for our futility we are 
paying a‘high price. The legislator is an 
ndividual, like the constituent who has 
voted for him, and like the constituent he 
dreads responsibility. If he has convic- 
tions he hides them. He will neither speak 
nor vote until he knows who and how many 
will speak and vote with him. So the 
‘buck’’ which constituents have passed to 
legislators is passed back, and between law- 
maker and voter responsibility is lost. No 
one can be held responsible for anything. 

Has education by negligence or inepti- 
tude contributed to the calamity? I an- 
swer that our educational institutions and 
methods have contributed not only by negli- 
gence and ineptitude but also by creation, 
and that at present they are rushing a mass 
production of mass-mindedness. 

In the earlier years of my boyhood the 
little red schoolhouse was yet doing busi- 
ness. I miseonducted myself in it from 
nine A. M. to four P. M., five days in the 
week, with an hour off at noon for the tin 
dinner pail and a private fight or two, in 
which no publie opinion of the ‘‘yard’’ ever 
interfered. The pupils were of all ages 
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from four to eighteen, and began their at 
tendance at any time from September to 
March. It rarely happened that any two 
of them had the same lesson on the same 
day. Attempts to group them in classes 
were infrequent. The faithful teacher 
questioned, helped and encouraged each, as 
an individual, and an individual each con 
tinued to be. The little red schoolhouse had 
its shortcomings, but it was not diabolical. 
It did not create mass-mindedness. 

Then came ‘‘progress.’’ The district 
schoolhouse was left to the weather. The 
village school arose in all its pretentious 
bigness. Pupils brought in from the 
countryside by scores and by hundreds 
were herded and graded. Assemblies, 
drills and other exercises were invented. 
Recitations were standardized. Principals 
and teachers could show off their organiza 
tion to boards of education and to the pub 
lie, and they did! The individual withered, 
and the class was more and more 

You know the rest. I need not further 
particularize. By way, however, of bright 
ening the picture somewhat, let me observe 
that signs of rebellion and of a return to 
sanity are appearing. The so-called Dalton 
plan holds out promise. Essentially it is 
the district school plan, with improvements 
which are scientific and substantial. Mrs 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who knows 
whereof she speaks, tells us that her state 
of Vermont is going back to the district 
school plan as improved. 

At this point you may wish to remind 
me that the American college has for three 
eenturies taught its students in recitation 
classes corresponding to curriculum sub 
jects. This is true, and I do not urge that 
our traditional plan be abandoned for a 
tutorial or preceptorial scheme. I wish to 
suggest a less radical innovation, believing 
that it might in a measure check present 
tendencies toward mass-mindedness and 
might foster individual responsibility. 

A multiplicity of small colleges cherish- 
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ing distinctive traditions and a_ well- 
worked-out practice of tutoring have im- 
parted characteristic values to academic 
life at Oxford and Cambridge. A _ pre- 
eminent value, a value that inheres in in- 
tellectual mastery, must be attributed to a 
third influence, to which American observ- 
ers have been curiously inattentive. I re- 
fer to the English student habit of ‘‘sport- 
ing the oak,’’ that is, barring the door 
against intruders. The serious-minded 
English college boy does not begin his day 
by going forth to spend its best hours in 
rushing from class to class. He breakfasts 
in his room, and there, or in his tutor’s 
room, he works until mid-afternoon. Then 
and not before, he gives himself to sports 
and gregarious interests. Lectures are few 
and he may neglect them, but examinations 

They are severe and 
For these he prepares, 


are another matter. 
not to be escaped. 

not by eleventh hour cramming, but by con- 
secutive hours of study, day by day. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole scheme of life is 
organized about a block of hours of unin- 
terrupted mental application to a serious 
job. In American college life there is 
nothing as far as I know that corresponds 
to it. 
about a block of hours in recitation rooms. 


Our college daily life is organized 


Study hours are ineconsecutive or casual, 
and too many of them fall in the time left 
over from extra-curricular activities, when 
neither mind nor body is fit for close appli- 
eation to intellectual work. The conse- 
quences, I make bold to say, are deplorable. 
In proportion to energy and money ex- 
pended the American college boy is not 
Thirty- 
seven years of college and university teach- 


getting the results that he should. 


ing have convinced me that we are sacri- 
ficing men and resources to an evil tradi- 
tion. We are sacrificing ends to means. 
Class recitations, lectures, and so on, were 
devised as means; we have too often made 
them an end to which the whole academic 
firmly believe that 


ereation moves. I 
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cutting down recitation and lecture attend 
ance would be the greatest reformation 
that could be achieved in American college 
and university procedure. I would not 
have a college student attend more than 
one class a day, or more than one class a 
He could then 
be held to the business of getting a decent 
education by study and mastery. Incei- 
dentally he might become a human individ 
ual, and not just one of the million ex- 


week in any given subject. 


changeable units of an ant hill. 

Our reconnaissance to this point indicates 
that education as humanizer of civilization 
has yet much to do before it can claim to 
be an effective stabilizer of popular politica 
power, or an efficient agency for develop- 
ing courageous and responsible individual- 
ity. Our further inquiry relates to enlight- 
enment. What account can education give 
of itself as an agency for establishing rela- 
tions between the mind of each succeeding 
generation and contemporaneous know!l- 
edge? 

One who should proclaim that education 
has dispelled superstition or discredited 
occultism, would get himself looked upon as 
an object of curious interest. If thes 
achievements could be affirmed there would 
be little more to say about the progress of 
enlightenment. They would be convincing 
proofs. Until we can point to them, educa 
tion has yeoman work to do. 

The technique of this work remains prac 
tically always the same. It is necessary 
first to awaken enough interest in know] 
edge to make the recipient curious about it 
and eager to get it. Incidentally it is often 
necessary to allay a certain fear of know!- 
edge which superstition has bred in the 
ignorant. The commercial value of knowl- 
edge should help us here. Commerce and 
science foster each other when they are left 
free. Unfortunately, the love of money 
and of the materialistic pleasures which 
money buys, strong appetites as they are, 
are not strong enough to protect either 
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or ecommerce when bigotry plays 


sclence 


»non credulity or fanaticism upon a moron 


sentime ntality. 

The moral and intellectual mischief that 
anatieal sentimentality can do is being 
revealed now by an insurrection against 

truthful teaching of American history. 
rown after town, and state after state, has 
harred the use of text-books based on more 
nseientious research and written by more 

mpetent scholars than were those used a 
veneration or two ago. The accusation is 

ide that the newer books destroy rever- 
nee for the fathers of the republic, by ex- 

ting them no longer as demigods, but 

s human beings, whose infirmities were 
like our own. It isa silly business. Rever- 

ce for those men of vision and fortitude 
will not suffer at the hands of truth. Their 
mperishable fame has not been reared and 
does not rest upon the modicum of error 
that has found its way into the record of 
npregnable fact. 

We have hitherto believed that bigotry 
would not lift its head in America. We are 
lisillusioned. One state after another has 
forbidden or has tried to forbid the teach- 
ing of unexpurgated biology. And now we 
are told that an organization which mod- 
estly calls itself ‘‘The Supreme Kingdom”’ 
is about to begin a drive for $5,000,000 to 
be spent in ‘‘turning America upside down 
on this subject of allegiance to God and not 
tomammon.’’ The phrase ‘‘upside down’”’ 
recalls the reply made by Henry Ward 
Beecher to a parishioner who had been 
shocked by Mr. Beecher’s confession of in- 
terest in Darwinism. ‘‘The trouble with 
you gentlemen who so violently deny that 
you are descended from monkeys,’’ said 
Mr. Beecher, ‘‘is that you haven’t de- 
scended far enough.’’ 

The vital question here is not whether 
the doctrine of evolution is true but whether 
intelligent and truth-loving youth shall be 
permitted to look at the evidence which has 
convinced scientific men that existing spe- 


cies have sprung from lower forms of life 
It is the question whether a great inquiry 
is closed, or shall fearlessly go on, accord- 
ing to the scientific procedure of continuing 
scrutiny, reexamination and _ check-up 
Enlightenment is more than the substitu- 
tion of one set of beliefs for another. It is 
acquaintance with the available data and 
with the various hypotheses by one or an 
other of which it is hoped the data may be 
explained. As the president of a great 
American university said the other day, it 
is a religious acceptance of the implications 
of the ancient prayer; ‘‘Give me under- 
standing.’’ 

The outlook is for a fight, and I for one 
hope that it will be to a finish and without 
quarter. We need not fear. At a time 
when the European world lived and moved 
and had its being in superstition, one of the 
amazing things in the history of the human 
mind happened. Men and women accused 
of crime were being tried by ordeal, the 
direct appeal to God to render judgment. 
If the unhappy victim came through un- 
seathed he was declared innocent. If he 
suffered injury or death, no one impiously 
doubted that the supreme judge of all the 
earth had pronounced him guilty. How 
could trial and judgment on evidence make 
headway against such a state of mind? 
Ineredible! But it did. It will again. 

FRANKLIN H. Gipprngs 

XOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN TRAIN 
ING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS' 


In discussing the topic which you have just 
heard announced I shall divide what I have to 
say into four main divisions. In the first part I 
shall describe briefly the problem of vocational 
teacher training, particularly as it relates to th 
training of trade and industrial teachers and in 
comparison with other types of teacher train- 

1 Address before Vocational Education Asso 


ciation of the Middle West at Des Moines, lowa, 
March, 1926. 
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The second part will have to do with the 
peculiar problems which the vocational teacher 
Following this the 
details of the present plan of training trade and 


ing. 
faces in the public schools. 


industrial teachers in California, as an example, 
will be enumerated. The last part, to which all 
the rest is really an introduction, will deal with 
the research problems involved in any program 
of vocational teacher training and will! suggest 
ways and means for attempting the solutions. 
The first consideration to be kept in mind in 
training trade and industrial teachers is the fact 
that the trainees are already possessed of high 
proficiency in another calling. Formerly there 
were two definitely opposed ideas relative to 
this 
was possible to take a novice in a given trade 


matter. It was claimed by some that it 
and by a carefully worked out scheme train 
that individual to trade proficiency at the same 
time he was being taught how to teach the trade. 
Such a program contemplated a long period of 
training and individuals in training who were in 
the main immature both in age and experience. 
Leaders in vocational teacher training no longer 
consider such a program feasible. They are 
practically united that the only effective way in 
which to train a trade teacher is to begin with 
an individual possessed of skill, experience and 
understanding of the trade he proposes to teach, 
and upon that foundation build the superstruc- 
ture of educational skill and insight. Therefore 
the classes of vocational teachers are made up 
of men and women who have met a consider- 
able number of life’s problems successfully, who 
are already self-supporting and in many cases 
the head of a family. Their outlook upon life 
and the public school in which they hope to 
serve is intensely practical and they scrutinize 
the training course to which they are subjected 
from that viewpoint. 

It follows that all such trainees are persons 
of considerable maturity. They have certain 
sets of mind, certain philosophies of life, cer- 
tain beliefs which sometimes are of great ad- 
vantage to them as potential teachers, but just 
as often of as great disadvantage. In the large 
majority of cases, if they ever had it, they have 
lost the ability to study or to devote them- 
selves for any long period of time to reflective 
thought. Their thinking has been largely de- 
termined by newspapers and trade journals and 
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they will, if their mental horizon is not in- 
telligently widened, take that same narrow point 
of view into the classroom. 

As a rule, these tradesmen are of limited edy 
cational experience. The California plan for 
vocational education specifies that they n 
have at least two years’ schooling beyond the 
eighth grade, a standard which is higher than a 
Beyor d 


the rudiments of reading which they require for 


considerable majority of the states. 


their ordinary needs, the mathematics whic! 
their trades require, and the understanding o 
civic and political affairs which enables them to 
vote, if indeed they exercise the right 
suffrage, their schooling, with few exceptions, 
has not taken them. Here and there we find a 
man possessed of the power to express himselt 
well either in writing or on the public platfon 
Here and there we find an individual who has 
an educational philosophy, however simple. But 
for most of the trainees there is the problem ot! 
bolstering up an inadequate educational exper 
ence as well as training them in the intricacies 
of the teaching profession. 

Added to these difficulties is the fact that th 
training must be carried on in the evening, for 
the typical trainee is a man who is working at a 
good job during the daytime. There are few 
men who are willing or who can afford to giv 
up their livelihood for even a limited period of 
time in order to train themselves for a new voca 
tion into which there is no guarantee that they 
can enter the moment they have finished their 
preparation. We therefore have the problem 
of training men who have worked hard all day, 
who have hurried home to their evening meal, 
who have generally gone to more than ordinary 
pains to remove the evidences of their daily toil, 
and who upon beginning their classwork must 
labor at an activity which for them is infinitely 
harder than anything they have been doing dur 
ing the day. The remarkable thing about the 
teacher training program is the fact that there 
are so many qualified mechanics who are willing 
and eager to give up four evenings a week, two 
in class attendance and two in preparation, for 
a period of two years in order that they maj 
begin to prepare themselves for their new voca 
tion. These men are in earnest. They see in 
teaching an outlet for service which has hitherto 


been denied them and they enter into the teacher 
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ning with an enthusiasm which is akin to 


spirit of a missionary. I would that our 


«hole teaching foree was imbued with the spirit 
at drives the potential trade teacher toward 


roul 


that those responsible for 


¢ our vocational teachers have no simple 


s apparent 


In the incredibly short space of approxi- 
tely three hundred class hours this tradesman 
I have described must be trained to be 

cher, a facile writer and public speaker, a 
thinker in the field of industrial relations 
| citizenship, and must be won to the idea of 
advanced 


tinuing an increasingly difficult 


rofessional training. Involved as the problem 
it is actually being solved. Men and women 
hig] is required are 
¢ drawn into the ranks, and those who have 
shed the course of training are returning to 
immer sessions eager for more light on the 
oblem which to them has become ever more 
iscinating as they have delved into its mys- 
eries. Man for man they are commencing to 
d their own with the other teachers in the 
hools of which they are a part: in constructive 
nking relative to school problems, in leader- 
hip of boys both in school and extra-curricu- 
irly, in cementing the relations of the school 
ith those who are the business and professional 
aders of the community and who after all are 

e ones who finally approve or disapprove the 
hool program by their composite voice at the 
What is the nature of the situation into which 
the trade teacher is projected when he begins 
lis teaching? Is it more or less complex than 
that faced by the teacher of French or history? 
Briefly, the implications which must be consid- 


1 number of the 


red are these. In a great 
schools into which the vocational teacher goes, 
particularly if it is at the inception of the work, 
there is a great lack of understanding on the 
part of both the community and his co-workers 
as to what it is he expects to accomplish. On 
the part of many there is open opposition, due 
in some cases to fear of consequences, in others 
to lack of understanding and in others to entire 
lack of sympathy with any program of educa- 
tion which departs from the established educa- 
tional order. Some assert that vocational edu- 
cation aims to enthrone the materialistic, that 
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our youth are to be Prussianized, that dollars 
and cents is to be made the criterion by which 
success is to be judged. Others conceive it to be a 
program tor making the incorrigible corrigible, 
the subnormal normal, the handicapped handy 
vitiating the 


Still others accuse it of power ot 


the stereotyped educational program because it 
dares to question a philosophy which holds that 
there is one and one only type ot education 
which is to save the nation. All these attitudes 
and more the vocational teacher must meet, and 
his success and the success of the program he 
terms of the degree to 


fosters is measured in 


which he realizes the aims of his program in 


the work he sets himself to do and the degree to 
which he interprets that which he expects to ac 
complish to those of his colleagues and patrons 
whose prejudices do not outweigh their sagacity 


His 


nomically independent men and women, inde- 


function, of course, is to produce eco 
pendent because they can labor effectively in an 
occupation which they have chosen intelligently 
and to which they can give unswerving loyalty. 
He must interpret this aim to his prmcipal, who, 
though he may have hired him because of sym- 


pathy and understanding for the vocational pro- 


gram, is just as likely to have hired him be- 
cause a school in the next county has a similar 
teacher. He must interpret this aim to the 


board of education of his school, which board is 
liable to flinch with poignant pain at the alleged 
excessive cost of the vocational program. Above 
all he must interpret his vision to the mute ma- 
jority who, viewing the aimlessness of their 
sons and daughters in the secondary schools of 
their state, have been silent because that aim- 
lessness seemed so utterly foreign to the teachers 
possessing advanced degrees of learning housed 
in towering architectural piles which should 
have inspired to great attainment. 

What sort of a program has the state of Call- 
fornia set up for training men for this impor 
tant responsibility? I almost hesitate to place 
it before you because after what I have said it 
will seem so meager and inadequate. That it 
has been effective in any degree is due to the 
vision and tireless effort of my associates who 
are in direct charge of the teacher training in 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

First as to qualifications. California 


The 


state plan states: 
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The classes for the training of teachers of 
applied work in trade and industrial subjects 
will be open only to persons between twenty 
four and forty-five years of age,! who are of 
good moral character, of good health, without 
physical defect which would impair their fit 
ness for the teaching service, who have had at 
least two years? of experience as journeymen 
workers, or—where this terminology does not 


apply its equivalent, in the vocations they 
are preparing to teach, who have had at least 
two years of schooling beyond the eighth year 


of the 


examinations in oral and written English com 


elementary school course, and who pass 


position and in civic and general information. 
Only the best educated and highest types of 
persons available for the service will be en 


rolled for training. 


Having been accepted for enrolment in a 
teacher training course, what is the length and 
content of the program of preparation? In 
actual time the state board of education speci- 
fies that the normal length of the program shall 
be approximately 280 sixty-minute hours. In 
practice the time spent by the trainee is slightly 
in excess of three hundred clock hours. The 
board indicates that a certain portion of the 
time shall be spent in practice teaching and 
suggests that the remainder of the time shall be 
devoted to technical and theoretical work. It 
describes what is meant by technical and theo- 


retical work in the following language: 


The technical work will deal only with such 
subjects as the applications of English, science, 
mathematics and drawing to instruction in the 
applied work. The educational work will deal with 
problems such as the establishment of the content 
of the course in the vocation and a study of the 
methods of its presentation. It will also include 
a study of the school system and the place of 


vocational education therein. 


First in sequence is the course entitled “Oc- 
cupational Analysis and Curriculum Construc- 
tion,” the purpose of which is to analyze and 
classify the trade knowledge and experience 
which the worker possesses, with a view to ar- 


1 The forty-five year limitation does not apply 
to a teacher already in the service. 

2At least three years of journeyman experi- 
ence is required by law for a vocational certifi 


cate. 
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ranging it in an effective instructional orde; 
Following this and sometimes offered con 
rently with it is the unit designated as “Tee 
nique of Vocational Instruction.” This cou 
attempts to outline to the trainee the variet 
problems, instructional and  administrati 
which he will meet from day to day and to sug 
gest ways and means of meeting them as th 
arise. The third course in the first year’s 

is called “Theory and Administration of Vo 
tional Education.” It is primarily an orient 
tion course which aims to interpret to the pot 
tial teacher the larger aspects of the field ot 
endeavor which he is soon to enter. These thre 
with certain supervised observation and pra 
tice teaching make up the first half of the train 
ing program. 

“Civic and Employment Relations” is the fi 
course in the second year’s work. This cours 
recognizing the strategic position which th: 
trade teacher occupies in influencing the min 
of the potential workers who are under his tut: 
lage, aims to present the essential principles of 
civic and industrial life upon which the trad 
teacher must base his thinking and teaching 
A second course bearing the title “Oral and 
Written Presentation of Vocational Material” is 
in essence an attempt to give to the trainees 
increased ability and facility in the use of th 
English language and is presented in terms ot 
such problems of the shop teacher as shop talks, 
preparation of written reports, preparation 0! 
publie addresses upon vocational education ar 
the like. “Supplemental Subjects” is the desig 
As its 


name indicates, it has to do with the science, 


nation given to the last formal course. 


mathematics and drawing related to various 
trades, and aims to give the teacher the power 
to use this related material as a means to mor 
effective teaching. Advanced practice teaching 
in which the student assumes considerable r 
sponsibility for the classes he conducts com- 
pletes the full program of vocational teacher 
training. 

It is apparent that the teacher training pro 
gram presents many opportunities for research 
of a most effective type. The remainder of this 
paper will enumerate certain of the more out 
standing research problems which are challeng- 
ing the interest of thoughtful students in the 
field of vocational education. There is no sig- 





—— 
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ce to the order in which the problems are 


ted. All are of great importance to an 


ective solution ot the teacher training 


Let us consider first the problem ot selection 
nees The state has set up certain re- 
ents for entrance—age limits, experience 
trade, ete. It does not follow, however, 
at because a man is between the ages ot 
five and forty-five years and has had 
vears’ experience at the trade, he will 
e a good teacher or in tact that he is a good 
tsman. It is necessary to have some effective 
s of selection from the points of view ot 
al intelligence, trade ability, civic and gen- 
information, and oral and written English, 
atter two mentioned specifically in the state 
We face immediately the question as to 
ther or not any existing intelligence tests 
dequate to measure the intellectual ability 
men and women whose main activities up to 
time of taking the test have been in the 
of doing rather than thinking. Having 
ved the problem of adequacy, either by prov- 
¢ an existing test satisfactorily or by creating 
v test which takes into account the peculiar- 
ties of the situation, we are immediately thrown 
the problem of determining what degree of 
intelligence shall be accepted as the minimum 
below which no individual shall be considered 
eligible for teacher training. 
In considering the problem of trade ability 
e enter the field of trade testing, a fascinating 
realm in which considerable has already been 
ne. But in our own problem we are con- 
cerned only with whether or not an individual 
possesses the ability requisite for successful 
teaching of his trade. The determination of the 
requisite ability is itself a problem which we 
are tar from having solved. Granted we know 
that ability, however, there is the task of devis- 
ing tests which shall sift the competent from 
the incompetent in the various trades now being 
taught under public auspices. Such tests, if 
they are not to be prohibitive in administrative 
cost, must be so contrived as to permit their 
being given and scored by individuals without 
any practical experience in the particular trade 
being tested. So far as I know there is no single 
test of this nature in existence at the present 
time. In earrying out the provisions of the 


state board relative to entrance tests in Englis} 
and in civic and general information, we tac 
the same problem of determining what we mea 
by a satisfactory accomplishment in these su 
jects and then of devising tests which shall t 
us accurately whether or not an individual has 
achieved that accomplishment. The psycholo 
gist, the trade tester, the educational measure 
ments expert have work to do 

Another pressing problem is in the field of 
curriculum construction. Every man who is 
planning to teach his trade discovers soon that 
though he may know his trade perfectly from 
the point of view of production it is a surpris 
ingly mysterious affair from the viewpoint ot 
instruction. Nowhere does the fallacy that all 
you need to be a good teacher is knowledge of 
your subject appear more startlingly than m 
the case of the trade teacher. So we are faced 
immediately with the necessity for careful and 
complete analyses of all trades which may be 
taught under school conditions, and although 
there is a fairly acceptable standardized pro 
cedure of job analysis, each trade presents char 
acteristics and ramifications which are so indi 
vidual as to make every occupation analysis a 
distinct research problem. Nor must we los« 
sight of the fact that in making the analysis we 
have only taken the first step in curriculum 
construction. There still remains the problem 
of organizing the material thus secured into a 
course of study which will permit effective 
teaching, and an actual evaluation of the course 
so set up in terms of the results achieved 

What I have just said had to do with the 
problem of organizing the actual course in trade 
training. The whole field of related subjects or 
supplemental subjects as it is ealled in Cali 
fornia presents a challenge to the curriculum 
builder. How much mathematics is it necessary 
for a carpenter to know? Of what advantage 
is it for a printer to know the chemistry of 
inks? Is there a body of material of physics 


which a plumber should be required to know? 


These questions are at present unanswered 
Most all vocational courses include a consider 
able body of material in these and related sub 
jects, but it is included only because some one 
thinks it ought to be there and not because any 
one has proved that it ought to be there in any 


degree at all. Until we are certain such ma 
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terial should not be a part of a trade training 
program we probably do well to keep it, but 
there are so few hours for doing the many tasks 
necessary to the complete training of a pro- 
ductive citizen that the problem cries for solu- 
In the whole field of 
lies 


tion in every vocation. 


eurriculum construction and evaluation 


some of the most fertile soil for research in 
vocational education. 

The trade teacher faces soon after he begins 
his service the problem of grading and marking. 
It is no use to suggest to him that he study the 
system used by his colleagues in the high school 


or that he pay any great amount of attention to 


the methods used in higher institutions. The 
grading and marking system in publie educa- 
tion is admittedly in need of improvement. But 


the shop teacher must early evolve some scheme 
of evaluating the performance of his pupils, 
for as he grades them so are they going to be 
tentatively accepted by the employers for whom 
they will ultimately work. The effectiveness of 
his marking and grading is going to be judged 
in the light of the performance of those whom 
he has trained as they make good or fail in the 
vocation they have chosen to follow. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that his evaluation of student 


Here 


again little of consequence has been done and 


ability be as nearly accurate as possible. 


here again the problem is pressing. 

There are some problems having to do with 
itself which 
lend themselves to research treatment. 
engaged in training vocational teachers, but 
thus far no one has made an analysis of the 


the teacher training curriculum 


We are 


trade teacher’s job. Again we are giving this 
teacher the training we think he ought to have 
rather than what we know he ought to have. 
Our only comfort is that in no other realm of 
teacher training is there a radically different 
condition of affairs. The offered 
represents our best effort at guessing what a 
trade teacher should have if he is to teach ef- 
fectively, and as was said earlier in this paper, 
until we know any part of it should be elimi- 


curriculum 


nated we probably do well to retain what we 
now have. There has been no careful study of 
the various plans of teacher training pursued 
by the different states for the purpose of isolat- 
ing the elements common to all plans or pro- 
posing a composite scheme of training which 
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elements of all. 


shall This 


study is now being made by one of our graduat 


include the best 
students and when finished bids fair to have 

potent influence on our own as well as other 
state plans. We have yet to devise a deper 

able method of evaluating the success or nor 
sueecess of those whom we have trained. Our 
supervisors follow up their graduates, seeing 
them once or twice the first year after they 
begin teaching, but no one can accurately say 
is succeeding or 
failing by What el 


ments are to be considered in judging the ef- 


whether or not an individual 
such casual visitation. 
fectiveness of a trade teacher? How long after 
an individual has been teaching in a given com- 
munity must we wait before attempting to ac- 
eurately measure his efficiency? These and 
other questions of similar import indicate the 
line of investigation which must be followed it 
we are to know the truth. 

Enough has been suggested to make it ap- 
parent there is no dearth of opportunity for 
research of challenging import in the field ot 
vocational teacher training. I have consistently 
used illustrations in the field of trade teacher 
training. It would have been as easy to have 
drawn illustrations from the fields of agricul- 
tural education or part-time education or com- 
mercial education or homemaking education. | 
surmise that just as easily could I have used 
the field of professional education in colleges 
and universities if there existed a program for 
training teachers of medicine and law and engi- 
neering. Recent experiments at Columbia, 
where Dr. Ben Wood collaborated with the fac- 
ulty of the law school in devising new type ex- 
aminations, is a case in point. 

Most important of all, when all is said and 
done, is the necessity for imbuing those whom 
we have trained with the spirit of research. We 
may investigate and study and make reports 
without end if the end point is only to turn out 
an individual well trained for a given task but 
with no ability or urge to continue independent 
investigation. The significant evaluation we 
must make of our vocational teacher training 
program, which we must make of all teacher 
training programs, is whether or not those 
whom we train leave us with an irresistible urge 
to know the truth. Given that, our schools will 


advance, our profession will increase in power 
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d dignity, the civilization we serve will grow 
n wisdom and joy. Lacking that, we shall wor- 
ip the God of Things as They Are, for it is 

from him who is on fire that another can 
geht the torch. 
Epwin A. LEE 
| VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF PEKING 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

As reported in the foreign service department 

the New York Evening Post, annual educa- 

ial reports being published in Peking, China, 

w that the 

the history of the educational world 


year just closed has been the 
rst in 
Peking, since the founding of the republic 
China, in 1911. 

The Peking 


sidered the highest school in the land, held 


National University, formerly 
s final examinations early this year in order to 
nelude an unsatisfactory term as early as pos 

e. The authorities admit that the work done 
is been less than one third what it should have 
been, due to the irregular attendance of both 
tudents and teachers. 

The financial difficulties of this university be 
came critical last winter, when a mortgage was 
placed in advance of tuition fees in order to 
meet immediate and urgent expenses. With this 
neome thus spent in advance, the teachers have 
not been paid for several months past. 

The financial distress of the Peking Normal 
University has become proverbial, for it not only 
does not receive tuition fees, but also provides 
room and board for its students. Owing to lack 
of money, no hot water for baths was provided 
for several months, and the youths endured 
many other hardships. 

The National Medical University has had to 
discontinue its free clinical work and to increase 
the charges for medicine formerly supplied to 
the poor at nominal rates. The National Law 
University came into prominence when its stu- 
dents captured the Parliament buildings for use 
as dormitories. 

The two rival women’s colleges are holding 
summer sessions to make up for time lost dur- 


ing the school year when friction between stu- 
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dents and teachers disrupted all work for sev 
eral months and finally resulted in the creation 
of two schools where only one existed be 
tore. 

Many private schools in Peking are 
at the end of 


that 


Subsidies and polities, the usual support of such 


their resources and it is unlikely 


many of them will next semester 


reo pel! 
private institutions, are at low 

The 
and fortunate in having Dr. C. T 
Fore 
$35,000 in debt. 


Wang it is rep rted that the South Manchurian 


now ten vears old 
Wang, 


gn Minister, as its chancellor, 


Chinese University, 
tormer 
is said to be 
Due to the influence of Dr 
Railway gave $50,000 to this school; the British 
American Tobacco Company $5,000, and various 
Wang are 


But in the absence 


wealthy friends of Dr. also said to 
have made large donations. 
of a regular endowment fund the schoo! is con 


stantly on the verge of bankruptcy. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS IN TURKEY 


A NUMBER of nationalist educational rules 
which are to govern teaching in foreign and 
non-Moslem schools in Turkey have recent! 
been drawn up by the Angora Ministry of 


Edueation. Educational commissions are about 


to examine all school books employed by such 
schools at Smyrna and Constantinople, and, as 
reported in the Manchester Guardian, to elimi 
that offend against the following 


nate those 


principles : 


& No book must 
down the intellectual or legislative abilities of the 


Turks, or commenting 


g unfavorably upon the present 
or past of the 


Turkish nation. 

2. No book must inculcate the smallest error 
notion regarding Turkish history or geography, or 
contain a word implying pretensions against Turk 
ish territory on the part of other 
example, Italy or Greece). 

3. In all maps the frontiers of Turkey must b 
traced as specified at Lausanne, and there must lx 

f 


no color or name recalling the influence of any for 


eign nation. 


4. There must be no tinge of foreign propaganda 
for instance, in general history no exaggerated 
em] hasis must be laid on the « xp! its of anotl 


nation, and in particular there must be no constant 


details of the life of heroes of me de rn or ancient 
Greece. 
5. There must be no foreign religious propaganda 








It seems that the principal object of these 
rules is to eliminate Greek souvenirs from edu 
cation in Turkey. The largest Greek school in 
Constantinople has recently been closed on the 
principle, tor hanging which 


same maps In 


Greece occupied a larger space than Turkey. 


MAGNA CHARTA DAY 


Ar Runnymede, England, where Magna 
Charta was granted June 15, 1215, a celebra- 
tion of the event was held by the English mem 
bers of the International Magna Charta Day 
Association on June 15, last. Simultaneously a 
demonstration was staged by American members 
meeting at Philadelvhia in the auditorium of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

Dr. William J. Johnstone, president of the 
association, presided at the Philadelphia cele 
bration. Prayer was offered by Bishop James 
H. Darlington, of Harrisburg. 

The oration of the day was delivered by Presi- 
dent Henry Louis Smith, of Washington and 
Smith 


leaders of thought, particularly educators, “to 


Lee University. President called upon 


maintain the principles of liberty and organized 


self-government, the Anglo-Saxon ideals of 


Magna Charta.” He said: 


My message to-day, therefore, is to urge world 
peace, world-brotherhood and world-civilization, and 
especially the advancement of Magna Charta liberty 
and democratic self government through the united 
endeavor and energetic leadership of our world- 
wide Anglo-Saxon empire of enlightened democ 
racies. 

The present world-wide epidemie of ardent na 
tionalism seems rather a spreading hatred of all 
love and self-sacrifice for one’s 


other lands than 


own. 


A PROPOSED REVISION OF THE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

CURRICULUM 

of the theo- 


logical seminary, carried through upon the basis 


A REVISION curriculum of the 
of “a study of the job” of the “active minister 
in his parish and in the community” was ad- 
voeated by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive see- 
retary of the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation and permanent executive officer of the 
Association of American Colleges, in an address 
before the Rochester, N. Y., 


given recently 


Theological Seminary. 
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Dr. Kelly said that “theological seminari 
as a class have been our most notable example 
ot splendid isolation, that it means much that 


some of them are recognizing the community 


interest which binds, or ought to bind, all o 
educational agencies together.” In his dis 
sion of the standardization of seminary « 
ricula “by imitation” he said: 

Curricula are handed on from generation to ¢g 
eration but religion is like an electric current or 
river. Its continuity is preserved, but its meani 
is new. How thrilling are these ‘‘new’’ discoveri 
which college and seminary youth are now mak 
in the realm of Christ’s teaching and personality! 
If a eatch this, a 


teach it, and pass the contagion on, theological edu 


Seminary cur riculum could 


cation would be revolutionized and the Kingd 


would not be delayed. 


Dr. Kelly advocated that the seminary ew 
riculum should be that of a graduate, profes 
sional school, “largely individualized and ear 
projects and problems.” 


ried on in terms of 


He summarized as follows: 


Let the subjects in the curriculum be select 
with reference to the job to be done and to t 
knowledge and capacity of the teachers. Employ 
only teachers who have sounded the depths of th 
spiritual life and who are at home in some ar 
Abandon the formal le 


ture and other methods of spoon-feeding and sul 


of human scholarship. 


stitute the project, the problem, the seminar, th: 


ease, the clinic. Select students on the basis of 
quality and not quantity and grant them large 
freedom in their great adventure—a freedom that 
will allow prophets to emerge if the prophetic gift 
is within them. And remember always that for 
the full development of the spirit of adventur 


there must be rich and multitudinous contacts 


human and divine. 


THE LEGAL RESEARCH ENDOWMENT 
FUND OF THE HARVARD LAW 
SCHOOL 


A CAMPAIGN is. now under way to raise 
$5,000,000 as an endowment for legal research 
in the Harvard Law School. Mr. Wilson M. 
Powell, chairman of the executive committee in 
charge of the campaign, recently announced that 
the Genera! Education Board has appropriated 
$750,000 on condition that enough money is 
raised from other sources to make a total of 


$2,200,000. The terms of the board provide 


Paya 
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ppropriation be applied for the endow 
five new professorships in criminal law, 

i\dicial organization and administra 
nistory and comparative law; to the 


of graduate fellowships, to the en 


i & 


f a library, and to a publication fund. 
dea underlying the whole new pro 
as set forth in a statement of Mr. 
“is to make adequate provision for 


ed, continuous, scientifie study of the law 
development so as to meet the chang- 

needs of society, in institutions where the 
nnel, the traditions and the conditions of 
are a guarantee that it will be productive 
reat results. The confident expectation 1s 
results ean be obtained in the field of law, 
the 


these 


administration of 
the 


s already familiar in the fields of science 


egislation and of 


beneficial as with which 


t as 


medicine.” 


Pound, of the Harvard Law 


n a publie statement, stated that re- 


ean Roseoe 
h in law is especially needed at this time 


en law is being criticized by the lay public. 


strain upon law due to the changes in mod 
and the resulting delays, uncertainties and 


es demand a service from legal scholars 


il law schools that can be performed by 
research, in order to achieve enduring re 


ist be carried on in institutions free from 


s by men of training, ability and scientific 


with permanent tenure, able to work con 
sly, to deal with problems as a whole and to 
a wide field extending beyond the limita 


s of jurisdictions, localities and parties. Such 


tions can exist only in endowed national law 
s dealing with American law as a whole. 


\merican law schools can render a real service, 
erely to the profession but to the economic 
isiness interests of the country, and to every 
the scientific investigation 


of the 


by carrying on 


which the 


law reforms future must go 
is as fundamental for our economic 
ture as is public health. Behind one quite as 
as the other there must be continuous scien 
esearch. The proposed plans for the develop 
nt of the Harvard Law School have been worked 
, and will be carried out, in the hope that in the 
ire it may be able not merely to train lawyers, 
to make a fundamental contribution to the up 

ng and development of justice through Amer 


nstitutions. 


MEN’S VERSUS WOMEN’S SALARIES IN 
CINCINNATI SCHOOLS 


THe Cineinnati Scho Indea 
committee ot ten, representu 
ers in the Cincinnati high schools, have rece: 


sent a letter to Superintendent Condo 


which they protest against any d 
men’s over women’s salaries 


lows a communication sent by men _ teachers 


some time previously, which requested that if 
$4,000 maximum could not be established for al 
teachers, the school board would consider rea 
sons tor its adoption for men. 

The 
high-school teachers for a $4,000 maximum and 
They 
protested against the final proviso in the men’s 
that, 


women endorsed a previous request by 


a $200 annual increment for all teachers 


report reading: “Be it resolved further, 


it the board find it impracticable to adopt this 
for all the high-school 


schedule teachers, it b 


urged to consider seriously the foregoing rea 
sons why it should be adopted for mer 


The protest was based on the following staté 


ments : 

1. Such discrimination against wom we 1 ln 
distinctly reactionary and ntrary to the ] : 
of progressive school systems throug it t 
country 

2. It would be contrary to the policy established 
in Cincinnati more than ten years ago by the super 


intendent of schools. 


3. It would base salary on sex rather than on the 


service rend red. 

4. It would assume that public schools ure ma 
tained for reasons other than the educatior 
childret 

5. It would base salary on the fallacy that thé 
burden of dependents is carried only by the 


Expressing confidence in the 


sense Ol tfair 
play of the superintendent and the board men 
bers to continue the present policy ot “equ 


pay for equal service,” the communicatior 
asked the superintendent for an interview 

It was signed by the following representative 
Misses Anna L. Pete 
son, Hazel Koppenhoefer, Anne H. King, Hele: 
Swineford, Ethel L. Outealt, 
Else Raschig, Matilda 


yan and Ethel A. Johnstone. 


of all high schools: the 


Frances Kohli ky, 


Rabenstein, Ruth Ru 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF “NEW HAVEN 
COLLEGE ” 

WE learn from the Yale Alumni Weekly that 
a new institution, offering the opportunity for 
higher education through evening courses olf 
study, has been incorporated under the name ot 
New Haven College by officials of the New 
Haven Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Young men and women who are under the 
necessity of earning a living during the day 
will be enabled to pursue their studies through 


This col 


lege has for the past six years operated as a 


these courses at New Haven College. 


division of Northeastern University, with head 
quarters at the Boston Y. M. C. A. and other 
divisions at Providence, Springfield and Wor 
cester. The advisory committee which is guid- 
ing the new enterprise includes five Yale men, 
and two other Yale men will take part in the 
administrative direction of the institution. Most 
of the instruetors of New Haven College, as has 
been the case during its connection with North 
eastern University, will be drawn from among 
The Shet 


field Scientifie School is cooperating with the 


members of the Yale teaching staff. 


use of classrooms, drawing rooms and labora 
tories, and Dean Charles H. Warren and other 
Scientific School officers who have been inter 
ested in the enterprise and have aided it with 
their counsel and assistance will continue to 
contribute to the furtherance of its development. 

The new college offers courses in engineering, 
commerce and finance, and preparatory training 
for students not sufficiently prepared for ad 
The high 


schools of New Haven graduate in the neighbor- 


vaneed courses or college work. 


hood of 1,000 students annually, a large number 
of whom can not afford to go to full-time col 
leges, and there are also a great many employed 
young men and women of the city who have not 
had the opportunity of a full high-school edu- 
cation. Advanced evening courses therefore ap- 
peal to a large field of students, as is shown 
by the fact that during the six years of its 
relation to Northeastern University, New Haven 
College has increased its enrolment from 225 to 
573 individual students. The average age of 
these students is twenty-two, and their educa- 
tional background varies from college graduates 
to those who had had but one year of high- 
school work. 


XXIV, N 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEWARK 

A DepartMENT of Child Guidance jis 
organized in the public schools of Newark, N. | 
This department is to operate within the se| 
system a child-guidance clinic, devoting m 
its time to kindergarten children, but cond 
ing also a brief study service for the ha: 
ot older children referred to it. The ps 
logical work of the school system will als 
carried on by this department. 

The Mental Hygiene Bulletin, as re port 
the New York Times, says that the organizati 
will include a psychiatrist, as director, a cl 
ot social service, a chief psychologist, adequat 
clerical personnel, and during the remainder . 
the school year, while the needs of the sel 
are being studied, one assistant psychologist a 
two assistant social workers. At the presi 
time the Board ot Education has approved t 
appointments of the director, Dr. Bruce | 
Robinson, and the chief of social service, M 
Elizabeth H. Dexter. 
Dr. Robinson has been on the field staff of t 


For the past three year 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene, par 
of the time directing the consultant service 
the Division on Prevention of Delinquer 
which aided a number of cities in establishi 
child-guidance clinies, and part of the time o 
the staff of the committee’s child-guida 
clinics. Since June, 1925, he has been assistant 
director of the Cleveland Child-Guidanee Cli 
Sinee October, 1923, Miss Dexter has been t! 
assistant director of social service at the Bur 
of Children’s Guidance, New York City. 

The New Jersey state law and the school reg 
ulations require the examination of certain eli 
dren—suspensions, children referred to schools 
as “incorrigibles,” those three or more years r‘ 
tarded in school and those referred to specia 


These examinations will be mad 


classes. 
through the brief-study service mentioned b 
fore. Under the present arrangement, where 
more than a mental age determination is di 


sired, the social data and school record are to 


} 
} 


be secured by the referring department, and 


recommendations will be returned to that dé 


partment. 

It is planned to study intensively the children 
selected as problems by the teachers and by the 
department on the basis of information fur 
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the teachers. It is probable that this 
develop along visiting-teacher lines. 
portant part of the study of a child will 
le bv the teacher. Summaries from each 
that the child has will give the depart- 
t an opportunity to note undesirable ten- 
and the accumulation of these reports 

ve invaluable data at the time of later 

| hometrie studies of all kindergarten chi 
ire planned. Physical examinations of 
lren are now made by the De partment 
Medical Inspection. Children studied by 
lepartment will be followed up so that 

ear will add a grade to those grades in 
the department has an especial interest, 
the major part of its time will still b 


to the study of kindergarten children. 


N INSTITUTE FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
Commonwealth Fund has announced the 
hment on July 1, 1927, of an Institute 

Child Guidance of which Lawson G. Lowrey 

)., will be direetor. The chief purposes of 

nstitute, which is the outgrowth of the ex 

‘ence gained in the operation of the fund’s 

ar program in the field of prevention of 


enile delinquency, will be four: 


To make possible further study and re 

the field of mental hygiene for children, 

special reference to the causes and methods 

atment of behavior problems. 

2) To provide facilities for the training of 
atrists and graduate psychologists in pra 

ld guidance work. Annual fellowships for 

s purpose will be offered through the National 


ttee for Mental Hygiene with which the in 


titute will be affiliated. 


ro provide field training in child guidance 


i = 





in psychiatric social work at the New 
rk School of Social Work and the Smith College 
ol for Social Work. Both of these institutions 
be affiliated with the institute and will offer 
ber of fellowships in psychiatric social work 

led by the fund. 
+) To afford adequate clinical facilities for the 


rough study and treatment of children present 


ng problems in behavior and mental hygiene. 


vases will be accepted from parents, schools and 


various cooperating agencies. 


The institute will be operated under the di 


+ 


tion of an administrative board to inelude 


Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., medical director 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 
Porter R. Lee, director of the New York School 
of Social Work; Everett Kimball, director of 
the Smith College School for Social Work 
William A. White, director of St. Elizabet) 

Hi p tal, Washington; ¢ Flovd Haviland, 


mission Mildred ( ScoyV e&, exer Vé nt 
of the Commonwealth Fund; Barry C. Smit! 
renera director ol he nmor ea | ! 


and three other persons Lrom the social and edu 


cational fields presentiy to be app nted. Under 


With the establishment ot the institute, the 
Bureau ot Children’s Guidance, at present 
operated by the New York School tT Socal 


y 4 : : 
Work, will be discontinued, and other 


tions of the fund’s present program will be 
made The National Committee for Menta 
Hygiene will discontinue, with the compl ! 
of the demonstrations no hei conducted uw 


Cleveland and Philadelphia, the operation « 
demonstration child guidance elini« The cor 
mittee will, however, maintain a field ervice 
staff which will offer advisory service to the 
community child guidance clinics (now six in 
number) already established as the result of 
previous demonstrations and will provide cor 
sultant service to communities desiring to estab 
lish similar enterprises; it will also offer a con 
sultant and advisory service to colleges and ur 
versities desiring to estab ish department ol 


mental hygiene. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Francis G. Buarr, state superintendent otf 
public instruction of Illinois, was elected pre 
dent at the closing session of the sixty-fourt! 
annual meeting of the National Education As 
ciation at Philadelphia. Dr. Uel W. Lam} 
president of the Northwest Missouri Teache 
College at Maryville, Mo., was the other 


nominee 


DEPARTMENTAL officers of the National Edu 
eation Association were elected a follow 
Howard L. Briggs, of Cleveland, to be pres 


dent of the department of vocational! training; 


John G. Kirk, of Philadelphia, president of the 
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department of business education; Melville 
Stewart, of Charleston, W. Va., president of the 
department of school health and physical educa- 
tion; Anna M. Thompson, of Kansas City, pres- 
ident, and Mary Sullivan, of Castleton, Vt., 
vice-president, of the department of classroom 
teachers. 
Mary C. 


president of the American Federation of Teach- 


Barker, of Atlanta, was reelected 


ers at its annual convention, and Mrs. Florence 
C. Hanson, of Chicago, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer to succeed F. G. Stecker, of Chicago. 
The following vice-presidents, who will consti- 
tute the exeeutive council, were chosen: Florence 
Rood, of St. Paul; R. W. Everett, of Sacra- 
mento; A. J. Muste, of Katonah, N. J.; E. E. 
Schwartztrauber, of Portland, Ore.; Carlotta 
Pittman, of Memphis, Tenn.; W. J. Scott, of 
Atlanta; Abraham Lefkowitz and Henry R. 
Linville, of New York; Selma Borchardt, ot 
Washington, and Lucie W. Allen and Charles B. 


Stillman, of Chicago. 

Morpecat W. Jounson, of Charleston, W. 
Va., has been appointed president of Howard 
University. Dr. Johnson, the first Negro presi- 
dent of the institution, is a Harvard graduate. 

Tue Rhode Island College of Education has 
awarded honorary degrees to Payson Smith, 
superintendent of education tor Massachusetts ; 
Mareus White, principal of New Britain, Conn., 
Normal School, and Isaac O. Winslow, superin- 


tendent of the Providence public schools. 


FRANK LEAROYD BowpbeEN, principal of Deer- 
field Academy, has received an honorary master 
of arts’ degree from Yale University. 

WituiAm M. Hupson, president of Blackburn 
College, has received the honorary degree of 
master of arts from Princeton University. 

Dr. Homer L. DopGe, professor of physics 
at the University of Oklahoma, has been made 
dean of the graduate school, to sueceed Dr. A. 
H. Van Vleet, whose death oceurred about a 
year ago. Dr. Dodge is now traveling in Europe 
for the purpose of investigating graduate facili- 
ties and institutions. Dr. Roy Gittinger, regis- 
trar of the university and professor of history, 
has been made dean of administration and pro- 
fessor of history. 

Georce WiLuiAM Downrik, dean of the school 


of business at the University of Minnesota, has 


been appointed professor of finance in the grad 
uate school of business at Stanford Universit) 
J. Hugh Jackson, of the Harvard graduat; 
school of business administration, has been ay; 
pointed professor of accounting, and Paul E 
Holden, assistant manager of the department o 
manufacture of the U. S. Chamber of Con 
merece, has been made professor of industrial 
management. 

APPOINTMENTS at the University of Missouri 
have been announced as follows: Pearl B. 
Flowers to be principal of the school of nurs 
ing; Merrill Isaac Sechnebly, professor of law 
at Indiana University, to be professor of law; 
John Coy Bour, assistant professor in the schoo! 
of law at St. Louis University, to be assistant 
professor of law; Elmer E. A. Suhr, Vogel 
fellow at Johns Hopkins University, to be as 
sistant professor of classical archeology and 
history of art; J. G. Heimberg, fellow at Brook 
ings Graduate School of Economies and Govern 
ment, Washington, D. C., to be assistant pro 


fessor of political science. 


Miss ELizaABeTH MANN, secretary to Dr 
Charles Keyser Edmonds, provost of Johns 
Hopkins University, has accepted a post at 
Lingnan University, formerly Canton Christian 
College, at Canton, China; Dr. J. Stewart Nagle, 
formerly principal of the Anglo-Chinese Col 
lege at Singapore, Malay States, has been ap 
pointed executive secretary of the New York 
office of Lingnan University, to sueceed Miss Ida 
Hines, who has resigned because of ill health. 


JOSEPH A. Ewart, superintendent of schools 
at Milton, Mass., has been appointed superin 
tendent of schools of Stamford, Conn., to suc 
ceed William A. Stark. 


CHARLES H. Sampson, for the past year act 
ing headmaster of the Huntington School, Mass., 
has been made headmaster, to succeed Ira A. 
Flinner. Albert W. Swenson has been ap 


pointed associate headmaster. 


REVEREND J. M. ArTMAN, for seven years 
professor of religious education at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, has resigned from the univer 
sity to become general secretary of the Re- 
ligious Edueation Association. Dr. Laird T. 
Hites, who for the past year has been serving 
in the dual capacity of editorial seeretary and 
acting secretary, will continue his editorial work. 





_ 
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A. Lapp, of Chicago, was elected presi- 
the National Conference of Social Work 
ty-third meeting of the conference at 
din June. He was a member of the 
commission on vocational education ap- 

by President Wilson which proposed 
Smith-Hughes act and was the draughtsman 


measure. 


ProressoR Apa Hart ArRuitt, of the Univer- 
Cincinnati, has been appointed chair 

a new committee on Nursery School Cur- 
inder the International Kindergarten 

Dr. Arlitt has also been asked to serve 
member of the editorial board of the official 
of the International Kindergarten 


Childhood Education, 


ssor W. H. Ligury, secretary of corre- 
et study in the extension division of the 
sity of Wisconsin, was elected president 
National University Extension Associa- 


the recent convention in Salt Lake City. 


Dr. Epwarp A. Firzpatrick, dean of the 
ate school of Marquette University, has 
appointed to the Milwaukee Land Com- 
n by Mayor Daniel Horn, of Milwaukee. 


full bench of the Massachusetts Su- 
e Court has overruled the exceptions ot 
iver H. Toothaker against the school commit- 
Rockland and affirmed a decree of Judge 

| dismissing a petition brought by Tooth- 

ker for a writ of mandamus to compel his re- 
tatement as superintendent of schools of 


j 


Kiana, 
l. J. Knapp, for fifteen years superintendent 
Highland Park schools, Detroit, on August 1 


begin a three-year leave of absence without 


\PTER nearly fifty years of service, James B. 
lemarest, principal of P. S. 184, Manhattan, 
retired. His teachers have presented him 


a radio set. 


HerscHeL W. Lewis, head master of the New 
swich Appleton Academy, has recently been 
resented with a wrist watch by the school 
rustees as a token of their appreciation of his 


venty vears of service. 


THI King of Sweden has conferred the deco- 
tion of Knight of the Order of Vasa, first 


class, on James Creese, secretary of the Amer 
ean-Seandinavian Foundation. The tow 
conducts an annual exchange of university and 


industrial students. 


the Poli 


the order Polonia Restituta, has been eonferr 


J 
3 
= 


THE highest award of 


upon Colonel Lemuel Bolles for furthering 
Polish-American amity, notably through his 
work in organizing a system of exchange schol 


arships. 


Dr. GeorGe P. Baker, professor of the his 
tory and the technique of the drama and director 
of the university theater at Yale University, 
spoke at the anniversary exercises of the Yal 
School of Fine Arts on June 17 on “Th ope 


eialist in Art.” 


Dr. H. H. Newman, head of the depart 
ment of biology of the University of Chicago, 
gave a series of tour lectures on biology and 
evolution at the State Teachers College, Em 


poria, Kans., on June 14 and 15 


Miss N. Frances O’Connor, former prine) 
pal ot St. Joseph's Institute for the Deat, New 
York City, died on June 29. 


Tue thirteenth national Recreation Congress 
of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America will be held in Atlantic City trom 
October 18 to 22. The relation of leisure to 
each of the following will be a special topic dis 
cussed by some national leader: education, the 
church, labor, business, government and the 
home. Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor ot 
the New York Times, chairman of the speakers’ 
committee, will preside at the sessions of the 
congress. Other subjects on the program u 
clude crime and leisure, park recreation, use ot 
school property for recreation, nature study, 


play spaces in real estate developments, pub 


licity, swimming pools, physical education and 
an analysis of the character values of play and 
recreation. There will be special classes al 

consultants on old American dances, drama, 


] ; 


community music, handicraft and old-time 


ryames. 


THE annual meeting of the American Home 
Economies Association was held in Minneapol 


from June 28 to July 2. 


LEADERS in health education throughout New 
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England met in conference at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on Among 
those who delivered addresses were Dr. John 8. 
Boston; 


July 7. 


Ceeoni, director of school hygiene of 
Superintendent Farnsworth G. Marshall, of the 
Malden publie schools; Professor C. E, Turner, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dr. J. Mace Andress, of Boston University; 
Miss Sally Lucas Jean, of New York City, and 
Miss Ethel Perrin, Child 


Health Asseciation. 


of the American 


WELLESLEY’S Semi-centennial Fund is brought 
within $2,594,000 of its goal of $9,000,000 by 
the recent presentation to the college of gifts 
$171,000. The total 


amounting to raised to 


date is $6,406,000. 


A GRANT of $100,000 to the University of 


Virginia by the General Education Board has 
completed the fund of $1,400,000, and plans are 
now being prepared for the construction of the 
new medical buildings. 


THE American Association of University 
Women recently has received a new grant from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for 
the continuance of its educational work for the 
next five years. The educational program of 
the association which, for the past two years, 
has concentrated on pre-school and elementary 
education, has been broadened to include adoles- 
This 
women a more objective and scientifie under- 
standing of children from birth through adoles- 


evaluation 


cence. program aims to give college 


cence. It also aims to secure an 
of the agencies and methods used for the edu- 
eation of children. Through such study it is 
hoped that the methods of dealing with children 
may be improved in homes, in schools and in 
The 


work is under the direction of the educational 
From the 


other centers established for their children. 


seeretary, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek. 
Educational Office in Washington, D. C., out- 
lines and materials for study are organized and 
distributed to the branches of the association 
throughout the country where individual mem- 
bers or groups of members are studying the 
problems of these fields of education. 
COMMENCEMENT week at Northwestern Uni- 
versity was featured by the ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the $3,000,000 women’s campus. 
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Fourteen sorority buildings and a large dor 
tory will be erected. 

Casu gifts of nearly $30,000, expansio 
night courses and teaching equipment at a « 
of $40,000 and improvements to the building 
at Fourth Eighth Street 
$62,055 are reported in the annual statement o1 


and 


costing 


Avenue 


the board of trustees of Cooper Union. 


THe Student Fund established by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1873 now ear 


Loan 


ries an average annual disbursement of $250 
000. The total amount loaned up to and ing 

ing the school year ending June 30, 1922, was 
number of students aids 
that 


rowers have been added to the list. 


$3,720,520, and the 
new bor 
The Tul 


has within recent years been assisting over fiv: 


was 28,852. Since date 5,363 


, 


times as many students annually as were being 
aided in the early years of its history. 

A scHOLARSHIP fund of $150,000 was set 
aside by the Independent Order Brith Sholom 
at the twenty-first annual convention at At 
lantie City recently. The money will be used ti 
pay the way through college of sons and daug} 
ters of the members who are financially unabl 
to do so. It provides six scholarships to be 


awarded this year. 
THE Jeremiah Smith scholarship funds, pr 
ceeds from which will send two Hungarian st 


United States, will be 


dents to school in the 
established by the Hungarian government as a 
result of return by Jeremiah Smith, of Boston, 
of his accrued salary as financial adviser t 
Hungary. Mr. Smith, who went to Hungary 
by appointment from the League of Nations, 
advised the government to apply his donatio: 
to the Hungary treasury, but the government 
feels that the gift can be better remembered 
used as a scholarship fund. 


In memory of their son Erie Knight Jordan, 
and for the benefit of future workers in his 
chosen field, Dr. and Mrs. David Starr Jordan 
have instituted a fund for research fellowships 
in geology at Stanford University, to be known 
as the Erie Knight Jordan Research Fellow 
ships in Geology. They have turned over 
the university for this purpose $5,000, and hope 
to be able to add to this amount. Friends of 





























. ’ } 
and they themselves may also make 


} 
> lund. 


regents of the University of Hawaii 


Rockefeller 
for five years for a 


ecepted the Foundation’s 
$20,000 annually 
research fund for a study of the bio- 
ntal and social characteristics of the 
f Hawaii. 


ASWELL, president of the Dayton 
has given $10,000 to Antioch 


litions attached. 


Malleable Iron Co., 


ith no con 


s H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia publisher, 

resented $50,000 to Drexel Institute for 
ent and apparatus. 

SO! ONS to prov ide $100,000 for the eree- 


new gymnasium at Randolph-Macon 
at Ashland, Va., have been passed by 
chmond District Methodist Conference in 


th Chureh, Sandston. 


teaching children for thirty years in 
public schools of New York, Mrs. Anna G. 
ier has left all except $500 of her estate of 
re than $10,000 for the support of children’s 


eds in Lenox Hill Hospital. 


Jacob Wertheim Research Fellowship 
the Betterment of Industrial Relationships 
been awarded by Harvard University for 

ademie year 1926-27 to F. P. Foisie, Har- 
rd S. B., 1912, of Seattle, Wash. Under the 
Mr. extensive 
tudy ot the industrial relations among water 
and 


ellowship Foisie will make an 


nt employees, longshoremen, truckers 


lred groups. Mr. Foisie for six years has 
been industrial relations manager of the water 
nt employers of Seattle, and played an im- 
portant role in framing and carrying out the 
Plan of Joint Organization through Employee 
Representation of Longshoremen and Truckers 
1 the Seattle Water Front Employers,” which 
became effective in March, 1921. The Wertheim 
Fellowship was established in 1923 by the en- 
dowment of $100,000, a gift of the family of 
Jacob Wertheim. The first incumbent, J. David 
Houser, is now completing for publication his 
study on “The Industrial Outlook of Employ- 
ers,” and the second holder, William G. Haber, 
is completing the field work of a study of 
‘Labor Relations in the Building Industry.” 
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PAULINE BELL, thirteen years old, a pupil of 


a one-room school at Clarkson, Ky., won th 


second national Spe ling 


D an on June Ls 


championship in the 
bee held at Washington, 
She received $1,000 and two gold medals The 
conducted by twenty-two new 


contest Was 


papers in different parts ot the country 


MarvIN, dean of the 


Dr. WALTER T 
of arts and sciences at Rutgers University, has 


announced plans tor the establishment of a 
psychological clinic at the university which will 
be opened to the children 


Sydney A 


ot the state beginning 
Cook, 


will be 


next Septembe A assistant 


protessor ot psychology, in direct 


charge, and will give examinations to school 


children brought to the clinie and make recon 


mendations to the parents. Cooperative ar 


rangements have been entered into with Dr 


Frank Johnson, child specialist of New Bruns- 
Middlesex 


trom physical! de- 


wick, for treatment at the General 
Hospital of pupils suffering 
tects. 


A TRADE school, the first of its kind ope rated 


education, will be 


board ot opened In 


by a 
Cleveland next autumn to function in conjun 
tion with labor unions and employers, and with 
the cooperation of the Cleveland Board of Edu 
The new 


eonterence between school authorities, 


trade school, the result of a 
the local 


eation. 


Chamber of Commerce, employers and union 
Howard L. Briggs, 
director of vocational training of the Cleveland 


the building 


leaders, was announced by 


Board of Education. Courses in 


trades, auto mechanics and machinists’ trades 


have already been outlined in the curriculum 
Pupils will spend four hours a week in school, 
for which time they will be paid by their em 
ployers at the regular rate of pay, the re- 
mainder of the time to be put in “on the job.” 
agreed to accept diplomas 


Labor have 


of the school and will receive graduates into full 


unions 


standing in the respective unions. 


Dr. CHaries H. Exvwiort, dean of the school 
of education of Rutgers University, has an 


nounced the completion of arrangements 


whereby the degree of bachelor of science in 
education will be awarded in the university to 


school teachers who follow a prescribed four 
year course in the summer session. Graduates 
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of state normal schools will receive advanced 
standing and may take courses which will lead 
to the Master of Arts degree. Sixty teachers 
of the state have already enrolled in the new 
courses and it is expected that this number will 


be materially increased. 


THE Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the seven college students and one publie school 
principal have been selected by the English 
Speaking Union of the United States to visit 
Great Britain for one month this summer under 
While in 
Britain they will be the guests of the Coopera 
British Soeiety, the 


the British Empire. 


the auspices of the union. Great 
English-Speaking 
The 


were chosen from candidates in competition at 


tive 
Union of students 
various American colleges, each one having been 
nominated and recommended by the president 
of his college. The object of their visit will be 
to give to them first hand a closer acquaintance 
with and better understanding of present con- 
and tendencies in Great 


ditions, problems 


Britain and especially of English home life. 
Week 


will be discontinued in future by the Bureau 


PromMoTION of American Educational 
of Edueation of the Interior Department and 


turned over to the states and organizations 


interested in its observance. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE does not favor universal 
military training in colleges. According to the 
Associated Press, the president is opposed to 
any such training of boys and girls in college 
as might lead to the development of an over- 
mastering war-like spirit, but favors the sort 
of instruction he received at Amherst College 
consisting of marching, drills and gymnasium 
exercises without the use of firearms. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
WILL AMERICA SAVE ABBOTSHOLME? 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL started its eventful life 
in 1889 and is therefore now in its thirty- 
seventh year. I myself was thirty when we 
started our work here and am now in my sixty- 
eighth year. I can not hope to work more than 
a few years longer and am anxious as soon as 


possible to arrange for the future of the school. 





(Vor. XXIV, N 
Abbotsholme was founded with the object 


starting a thorough reform of the so-called 


“public schools” of England, namely, the old 
established boarding-schools for boys of mea; 
and position. These schools had, and still ha 


many excellencies; but, in my opinion, ne 


drastic reforms covering nearly their whole lift 


and program. Many occupy sites that nobody 
would choose now: some sites were onee suit 
able but are now surrounded by expanding 


towns: nearly all were originally in little cow 
try towns, surrounded by the sights and soun 
of country-life: the buildings, however vene 
able, are in many cases unsuited for moden 
eurriculum is in mai 


needs: the intellectual 


eases still too narrow, aiming at early special 
ization, before the boy has achieved genera 
culture: the school life has become stereotyped 
on narrow lines: the worship of games and 
sport has been exaggerated beyond reason to 
the detriment of both intellect and character: 
the moral and religious education is old-tash- 
ioned and inadequate to meet the needs ot 
youth to-day: the teachers or rather the masters 
(as they are still called) have no adequate train 
ing and still aim rather at mastering than teac! 
ing their pupils: they do not know how to teach 
expertly, and this largely explains the notorious 
disinclination of the boys to learn. 

I was educated in three “public schools,” and 
taught in two of the best. I endeavored to intro 
duce some of the reforms I thought imperative, 
but found reform difficult or impossible from 
within; I was impelled to start an independent 
school, where I would be more free to experi 
ment. 

Abbotsholme had at first, for a short time, a 
very cordial reception from many newspaper 
editors, nearly all absolutely unknown to me 
My impression, however, was that these editors 
rather used the Abbotsholme project to try and 
stimulate the old-established schools to change; 
and I thought it highly probable that all the 
would rapidly introduce the 
suggested reforms. But, for the most part, “use 
and wont” triumphed; for prestige and pros- 
perity made reform difficult and apparently un- 
Had they reformed at once, Abbots 


“publie schools” 


necessary. 
holme must have perished stillborn, or in its 


earliest infancy. But, in point of fact, the 




















we 
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d inertia ot the old schools gave us 

e: and, struggling against enormous dill 
ve achieved in the first ten years con- 

e success; till, that 1s, the Boer war. 
393 Abbotsholme was noticed by the lead- 
ne of Holland; in 1594 an account 
ppeared in Paris, which in 1596 reap- 
chapter three in Demolins’ famous 
The Superiority ot the Anglo-Saxons.” 
;, eight editions appeared in the first year, 
as soon translated into most of the lan- 
of Europe. In the same year 1896 ap- 
1 an English account of the school by an 
master who had left Abbotsholme the 
pre us year; 1n which he proposed to create 
ol ot this type 11 he were able to get suffi- 
public support. His book, “The Founda- 
Success,” contained the main features 
e Abbotsholme scheme. It received enthusi- 
appreciation trom the newspapers ot Great 
tain. Very few people, however, learned that 
a description of Abbotsholme; for, as 
mes stated on December 18, 1896, it was 
shed “without, unfortunately, due acknowl- 
ent.” In the same year 1896 appeared in 
“Emlohstobba,” written by Dr. Lietz dur- 
s first month’s work at Abbotsholme. This 
had an enormous success in Germany and 
‘orth Europe generally, including Russia; 
re the celebrated Pobyodonostseff, procu- 
ot the holy synod, published his “Nova 
skola,” which created a great sensation and 
ved that the author was not so conservative 

id been supposed. 

ter there followed innumerable books, pam- 

ets, reviews and notices in all parts of the 

d It is impossible to give a full list here. 
Some are mentioned in my book “Abbots- 
e:’! a fuller list is in “Abbotsholme, an 
lucational Laboratory” (1912). Among them 
be mentioned Dr. Colin Seott’s “Social 
Edueation,’”? the outcome of the Boston Con 
gress of 1906. The best account of the new 
hool movement is “Land-erziehungs-heime und 
treie Schul-gemeinden,” by Dr. F. Grunder:* 
we say the best, because Dr. Grunder had the 


unique experience of having actually worked 


new schools in England, France, Germany 


1 London, 1901, George Allen. 
2 Boston, U. S. A., 1908, Ginn & Co. 
* Leipzig, 1916, Klinkhardt. 


and Italv. Most would-be eritics have « y read 
descriptions and have never seen tl actual lite 
in the various schools; vet the real spirit of a 


place, as Lietz said, can only be sensed by shar 

ing in the lite tor a considerable period. The 
very important critical work “England,” by 
Wilhelm Dibelius* has a page on Abbotsholm« 

but the latest reterence of all is by a membel 
ot the Japanese House of Commons, Mr. Yama 
masu, in his account of an educational tour 
through Germany, England and America 
(Tokyo, 1925), during which, in 1922, he visited 
Abbotsholme. 

This little school gradually became known in 
every important country otf the world. It also 
gave origin directly or indirectly to a large 
number of similar schools, the latest of which 
is in Colombia, near Bogota, whose founder 
visited us in 1925. While Abbotsholme influence 
spread, entailing much correspondence and tax 
ing our strength and resources (for we did what 
we could to help many ol these schools), on the 
other hand the wide publicity did not much help 
us financially, though we did get a few boys 
from abroad from time to time 


Attempts at reform usually, if not al 


ways, 
find the chief drawbacks come from protessed 
helpers who, by degrees, are found to have pri 
vate objects in view, different from what they 
announced when anxious to be admitted The 
world always contains discontented people who, 
not having the initiative or pluck to start r 

forms ot their own, attach themselves to people 
of original mind in order to pick their brains, 
steal their thunder and thus contrive to start 
rival projects. Educational reformers in al 
epochs have had more than their share of such 
pretended helpers, who, soon after their arrival, 
commence to plot secretly against the place that 
shelters them. The English Abbotsholme, the 
French Eeole des Roches and the Germar 
schools of Lietz (not to go further afield) all 
met with this unpleasant experience. Lietz, ir 

deed, had to face no less than three mutinies in 
two years: Abbotsholme, in thirty-seven year 

only experienced four such attacks, none fortu 
nately as serious as any of the attacks on Lietz 
Those that wish to understand why reform is so 
difficult should ponder over these tacts; then 


they will understand why education remains so 


4 Berlin, 1923, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt 
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torpid, old-fashioned and stereotyped. Con- 
sidering that the English, French and German 
directors of these new schools, although embark- 
ing on similar perilous ventures, were all very 
different personalities, it is instructive to note 
that each was attacked. Future reformers 
would be well advised to note the risks that 
seem inseparable from all attempts at reform; 
and it is of the utmost consequence that the 
general public should realize how new types of 
schools are thus damaged in their infancy. 
With relief we turn away from these squalid 
and sordid internal treacheries, to note how out- 
Towards the 


end of our first ten years, while we were in the 


side events affected Abbotsholme. 


midst of building a large new wing, came the 
S3oer War in South Atrica; and from 1900 to 
1902 our numbers fell from sixty-six to thirty. 
Then four years of struggle raised the school 
gradually to fifty-six boys in 1906. 

In June, 1906, I accepted an invitation to 
the Social Education Congress at Boston, Mass. ; 
In Au- 
gust, 1906, while in Russia, where I helped to 


but the problem was how to get away. 


establish the Polish new school Ogniseo (fire), I 
got poisoned and was ordered a complete rest; 
for I was worn out with seventeen years’ con- 
tinuous exertion, working not only six days a 
week, but, as organist and chaplain, also on 
Sundays. Further, with estate, farm, gardens, 
buildings and staff of outdoor and indoor ser- 
vants to direct and control, I had few holidays. 
Thanks to this breakdown in health I was able 
to visit the United States. The congress was the 
outcome of a visit to Abbotsholme in 1901 by 
Dr. Colin Seott, which was the reason of my 
being invited. In spite of bad health I man- 
aged to give an extempore address, having the 
great honor of speaking after President Eliot, 
of Harvard, President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University, and other leading educa- 
tionists of America. After eighteen months’ 
travel through the United States and Canada, 
visiting schools and universities, receiving the 
most generous. hospitality, making many 
speeches, seeing most of the wonders of Amer- 
ica, and having perhaps the happiest time of 
my life, I recovered my health and came home 
full of energy and hope. But, while I was 
away, the school had dwindled from fifty-six to 


twenty-three and I was assured by the parents 
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that if I did not return to work forthwith, + 
remaining boys would disappear. Between n 
return in 1908 and the outbreak of the Grea 
War in 1914, Abbotsholme inere ased Tror 
twenty-three to its then full number fifty-on 
for owing to married servants requiring accor 
modation that became our maximum number 
boys. 

The World War lost the school at the very 
outset a large sum of money and one third of 
the boys. Gradually the numbers sank 
twelve. Shortly after the armistice the scho 
filled up with greater rapidity than ever before 
in its history. In 1920 we were nearly fu 
again, with forty-nine. But adequate teacher 
could not be found: thousands had perished 
men back from the battle-field with shattered 
nerves were useless; there followed a period ot 
constant change in the teaching body, leading to 
loss of pupils. 

The old “public schools” benefited during the 
war, owing to their prestige and wealth, but par 
ticularly because they were not robbed of al 
their masters, as was the fate of Abbotsholm 
in the war over and over again. This gave then 
a still further advantage over a struggling new 
school. 

In 1919 came into operation Fisher’s educa 
tion act, which penalized schools like this by 
offering pensions only to masters in the so 
called “publie schools.” Abbotsholme was actu 
ally taxed still more heavily to assist these other 


schools. It became difficult to get any teachers 


whatever. Moreover, a period of acute trade dé 
pression prevented the class of parents that had 
formerly supported Abbotsholme from sending 
sons. In spite of these difficulties Abbotsholme 
succeeded, in December, 1924, in paying off the 
last instalment of the large mortgage loan in- 
curred in buying the property and in enlarging 
the buildings. 

Then followed the most disastrous year En 
gland has known for a century. With stagnant 
trade and crushing taxation only the wealthiest 
parents could now afford boarding schools, and 
naturally the old “public schools” got nearly all 
their sons. The less rich parents, unable to 
afford boarding schools, were obliged to utiliz 
the recently built local day schools supporte 
Thus, at the end of 1925 


Abbotsholme was in danger of extinction. 


out of publie funds. 











———— 
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meet this crisis a great effort is needed, 
, effort needs a great encouragement. I 
sixty-eight, a time of life when men 

y think of retirement; but I am still in 
health physically, and am really suffer- 
vy from the long strain of coping with 
lented difficulties and from anxiety as 


ture of both England and Abbotsholme. 


{s I have nothing to live on apart from the 

I can not leave my post and must work 

lt I had an adequate pension I could, and 

idly hand over the school to a board 

ernors that others might start where I 

In any case I can not much longer 

heavy burden of managing the school, 

1 farm: at any moment my strength 

ve way Consequently, Abbotsholme 

apse unless it receives speedy and sub 
help. 

ould be a terrible gnet to me to see my 

to create a new type of school for boys 

I have done all that I could: 

the first I have spent almost nothing on 

my many visits to schools abroad, made 

might study education more widely and 

, cost me little; for every where I was re- 

1 generously: practically the whole income 

e school, as well as my share of the family 

rty and occasional gifts of money have all 

spent on the upkeep and development of 
\bbotsholme. 

Mindful of the future, I had already before 

ar fixed on one of my pupils, of allround 

and outstanding character as my suc- 

or, but he perished at the front four days 

ore the armistice. Sinee then I have tried, 

is far in vain, to find another. Any sue- 

or, Whatever his gifts, would still have the 


ffieulties, unless Abbotsholme became, 


rough an endowment, a so-called “public 
school”; for this would mean forthwith lighter 
taxation, pensions for masters and the usual 
prestige, 

Abbotsholme and all it contains is my own 
property: the audited accounts show that it is 
worth between thirty and forty thousand 
pounds: the net annual profits for the six years 
preceding the Great War were, on an average, 
ver one thousand six hundred pounds: the debt 
was then four thousand pounds. Had no war 


come, the debt would have been paid off in 1917. 
seven years before it actually was 
debt, the school could have con pleted its build 
ings, secured better teachers and attracted able 
boys: as things actually occurred, merely to keep 
afloat cost a terrible struggl|« 

To save the school a substanti endowment 


is indispensable: this would supply means t 


co! plete the buildings, means to pay salaries 
sufheient to attract highly trained masters and 
means to attract bovs with high ability that can 
not afford to pay full fees An experimental 
school that has already accomplished a good dea] 


and that has aimed at so much more than could 
be realized with only slender resources surely 
may plead for help. 

The estate (133 acres) is. for this tvne of 
school, unique: the new buildings are absolute] 
first class: roads, bridges, reservoir and all 
other construction are of the most substantial 
kind. The buildings, if erected now, would 
eost thrice what they originally eost in 1900 
The place is obviously very valuable, especially 


for a school, and still more if the school is st 


] 
in being. If it closes, already much of its valu 
disappears. If sold suddenly, it would fetch far 
less than its normal value; though, in any case 
if sold, it would realize enough to keep me 
comfort for my few remaining years, if that 
were m\ only obiect To sell my baby. however, 
would be sacrilege and to me an unutterable 
grief; for no one can tell into whose hands 1t 


might fall and what they would d 


» with it It 
is unlikely they would respect its traditions o1 
pursue the same ideals. In the hands of an 
enlightened governing body it could start afre 
on a new career of progress. 

To whom ean I turn for help? It is almost 
hopeless to expect help in Great Brita every 
one is staggering under the burden ot imperial 
taxes, local rates and the high cost of living 
Most of mv old friends are dead: many parent 
of tormer pupils are dead or very old: man 


of my old pupils are scattered in remote parts 





of the world: over thirty of our best perished 
in the war. The school requires a ne start 
with a new head: it needs a young of 
energy and gvenius, able to Overcome great diff 

culties and keen to realize the highest ideals ot 


education. All I can hope to do now is to help 


my successor. I am willing to do for him ever) 
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thing in my power. As soon as I am pensioned 
off and he is established as head of an endowed 
Abbotsholme, I should hope to be at liberty to 
retire, so as to write the results of my long and 
unique experience. I have seen a community 
arise out of nothing: tor thirty-seven years I 
have personally seen to every detail of its organ 
ization and growth. The school has remained 
of such manageable size that my mind has not 
been absorbed by mere routine: in spite ol all 
difficulties, I have never been forced, like most 
schoolmasters, to forget the real aims of educa- 
tion. Suc h experience ought to be recorded. 
One last word. The fundamental aim ot 
Abbotsholme from the start has been the har- 
monious development, as far as possible, of all 
the powers of the boy’s nature. This aim, though 
adversely criticized by some authorities, has 
been endorsed by most: it is fully supported by 
the latest discoveries of modern psychology, 
which prove that whatever is neglected in eduea- 
tion sinks into the unconscious mind; and, es- 
caping from control, plays havoe with the soul. 
Most schools, even to-day, seem fully oceu- 
pied with cramming boys, chiefly by memory 
work, to pass somewhat artificial examinations. 
This leaves many portions of their complex 
nature unexplored and undeveloped. The result 
may possibly be immediate practical suecess for 
a while; but the penalty is, anyway, arrested 
growth, and, almost certainly, some eccentricity. 
The vine made to bear grapes prematurely never 
attains mature strength. Boys crammed to win 
early success necessarily are mentally dwarfed, 
if not distorted. 


the body harmoniously: acrobatic tricks stunt 


Free athletic games develop 


and distort it. The mind is better cultivated by 
literature than by grammar. Surely we need 
a school that will, and can, cultivate adequately 
Abbotsholme has at 


least tried to make a start: who can tell what it 


the whole personality. 


might yet accomplish if fully armed? 
Crecit REeppIE 
ABBOTSHOLME, DERBYSHIRE, ENGLAND 





DISCUSSION 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY IN THE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Tue duty of a teachers college is manifold. 
No longer does it concern itself only with the 
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training of teachers. It is an experim 
institution, using its training school as a 
ratory in which it tries to evolve newer and 
better methods of teaching, more efficient | 

tor the classification of school children. bet 
curricula and the many other things that n 
for the advancement of education. 

The post-graduate schools are even mor 
bitious. They spend years ol effort and mil 
lions of dollars to pertect the science ot } 
chology, to carry on extensive experiments 
elementary and secondary education, to work 
new and more business-like methods of ad: 
istering publie school systems, to devise bette 
types of school buildings and better physi 
equipment for those buildings, to work out su 
things as salary schedules, educational tests a 
measurements, tabulations of educational st 
tistics, and so on. They even go turther 
extend their service to communities all over 
the country, conducting city school surveys 
county school surveys and even state schor 
surveys. 

These other activities are of tremendous valu 
to the schools of the country, and, consequently, 
of tremendous value to the country itself, but 
through a neglect and carelessness almost crim 
nal, our educators are blindly throwing away 
golden opportunity after golden opportunity t 
give the benefits of their work to the people. 

They hold their classes and their seminars, 
blissfully unaware of the ridiculous mistake 
they make when they assume that the teachers 
who listen to them will go forth and put into 
effect all the things they have learned. A few 
professors of education realize the situation and 
sadly warn their students of what awaits the 
when they go out to take up their work in the 
schools. 

These professors tell their classes that the 
publie is hard to convince, that school boards 
are sometimes stubborn and unprogressive, that 
it may take years of patient effort to get 
junior high school, to inaugurate a decent pro 


gram for physical education, to bring about the 


adoption of the single salary schedule. Th 
full significance of this can be seen when oné 
considers the enormous gap between educational 
theory and educational practice. 

Why is it that nineteen high schools out 01 


o 


every twenty in the country are still teaching 




















+y 





ties and foreign languages for their 
ental discipline, when we have known 
rs the futile waste of such practice? 
s it that nine out of every ten school 
es going up every year are horrible trav- 
what a school building should be? Why 
t primary teachers are still teaching oral 
that a fitth grade spelling lesson con- 
that most individuals never use in 
that social sciences are still almost 
taught by the logical instead of the 
method. Why is it that most of 
te superintendents in this country are 
popular vote, than which there is no 
ie thing under the sun? Why is it 
boards, totally ignorant of the sei- 
running a school system, usurp the 
duties of the superintendent they em- 
Why is it that schools are criticized for 
ids” and “frills” when those fads and 
ire in reality the most valuable things on 
rse of study? Why is it that rural school 
lation is fought so bitterly in many dis- 
vhere it would prove a godsend to the 
people? Finish the list yourself. 
t because the men and women teaching the 
s or superintending the schools do not 
what should be done? If so, what, then, 


ong with the community that employs such 


Certainly we have some ignorant 
hers, but the big fault lies not with the 

ool people. They know how to teach. 

Does the big fault then lie with the people 
their representatives, the school boards 


r so that they can teach as they should? 
the fault lies not with the public, unless 
say that it is to be blamed for its lack of 
vledge of school matters. 

lhe big fault lies—and it is impossible to 
tt the burden elsewhere—with the schools of 

weation, with the teacher-training institutions 
the country. The fault lies with them be- 

ise they have never done but half of the work 


hey should do. Were this country highly cen- 


lized as to its educational system, if the con- 


| of schools were taken from the thousands 


t communities and placed entirely in the hands 


a tew powerful directors, then and only then 


uuld the present attitude of our teachers col- 


le res be condoned. 
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For under such a despotic system there would 
be no need of educational publicity; no need of 
telling people the progress in education, so that 
they might intelligently run their schools. But 
in spite of the trend toward state centraliza 
tion of school rule, in spite of state supervision 
and the establishment of minimum state r 
quirements, the schools of this country are yet 
almost entirely in the hands of the local co 
munities—the people 

Consequently our schools are, largely, what 
the communities make then Within a city it 
is ridiculous to expect a citizen body which 1 
entirely unfamiliar with local polities and local 
needs to vote intelligently and get expert city 
government. Is it any more ridiculous to ex 
pect this body of citizens, totally ignorant ot 
modern developments in education, to build up 
a modern school system ? 

From our post-graduate schools of educatior 
we hear the cry, “Have citizens pick a skilled 
superintendent and let him run the schools.“ 
That is one solution, but it is a solution that 
seldom works. No matter how skilled a super 
intendent happens to be he will have enemies 
and the reaction always comes. It takes a supe! 
man to fight that reaction and we dare not de 
pend upon supermen. Now and then we find 
a superintendent wise enough to see that he can 
hope to do little unless he educates his parents 
and taxpayers to his policies. With an intelli 
gent public behind him, a public that knows the 
value of a junior high school before it is asked 
to vote upon it, a publie that understands the 
theory of intelligence testing before—as a r 
sult of such tests—some of its children are put 
in special classes for the inferior, with such a 
public behind him a city superintendent can do 
something. 

But only one in a thousand communities ar 
so educated; only one in a thousand superi 
tendents either so wise or so capable as to edu 
cate his publie. 

And, consequently, we have what we have 

No teachers college, no normal school, no 
school of education can give an alibi for shirk 
ing this obligation that it has shirked in the 
past. If it says that its duty ends witl the 


training of teachers, then it denies 


that its duty 


is the betterment of education, for the tran 


ing of good teachers is not enough. We must 
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have, also, a public educated to the point where 
it will demand good teachers, be willing to pay 
tor them—good teachers and low pay do not go 
hand in hand—and be willing to support them 
We 


have a public educated to the need for 


in the progressive work they try to do. 
must 
modern methods of teaching, even though they 
do cost more than the old. 

It is up to our teachers colleges to educat 
the public, then, as well as the teachers; to 
carry the public along with the progress of edu 
forth its 


teachers those teachers will meet with hearty 


cation, so that when the college sends 


welcome and staunch cooperation, not suspicion 
and opposition. 

It is up to our teachers colleges to realize 
that 


done by 


this educating of the publie ean not be 
the publishing of educational maga- 
zines that reach no laymen and only a compara- 
tively few teachers—educational magazines so 
dully written in obtuse pedigese that even the 
tew teachers who read them nod sleepily as they 
the 


Educational publicity must come, if we are 


turn pages. 

to hope for the proper progress in this great in- 
dustry that this year will cost the people ot 
the United States halt 


dollars. This educational publicity must not be 


one and a billions of 
mere blinding propaganda, but rather valid in- 
formation about education. 

Newspapers are anxious to have such infor- 
mation, if it is properly written up—so that the 
laymen can and will read it. Magazines want 
articles—properly written. Perhaps the day 
will come when every school of education, every 
teachers college and every humble normal school 
will have on its staff a director of educational 
publicity, fitted by experience as a writer and 
experience as an educator to do this valuable 
work. The registrar of one of the greatest state 
universities in the country says that, next to the 
president of an institution, the most valuable 
man will some day be the director of publicity. 
If there is need of publicity in a cosmopolitan 
university, how much more need is there in a 
teachers college, the suecess of whose efforts de- 
pends so largely upon the education of parents 
well as teachers. 

Joun H. 
STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
San FRANcIisco, CALIF. 


and taxpayers as 
BUTLER 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE COMPETITION In 
WRITING 

THE announcement of judges’ decisions 
being eagerly awaited by students in the | 
versity of New Hampshire, University of M 
and University of Vermont in a novel tri 
lar meet instituted this year by these univ 
ties. The novel, if not unique, feature ot 
intercollegiate meet consists in the fact t} 
is designed to display not athletic prowes 
running, jumping and throwing, but inte 
tual ability in writing, the three “events” bei: 
contests in the field of the short story, pers: 
essay and short poem. 

Each university submits three picked origi 
contributions in each contest, which are su} 
mitted to a committee of judges, and points 1 
the first, second and third places are assigned ¢ 
in a track meet, the university getting the hig! 
est score to be declared the winner. In add 
tion, prizes of $25, $15 and $10, respective 
are awarded to the winners of the first th 
places in each event. 

The competition is carried on by the heads 
the three university English departments, P: 
fessor Alfred E. Richards, of the University « 
New Hampshire, Professor H. M. Ellis, of t 
University of Maine, and Professor Freder 
Tupper, of the University of Vermont, eac! 
suming charge of one of the contests for whi 
he selects the judges, subject to the approval 
the other two, receives the contributed articles 
the The judges for t 
contest for 1926 are Professor Albert § 
Cook, of Yale, Homer E. Wood 
bridge, of Wesleyan University, and Katherin 
Fullerton 
writer of Princeton, New Jersey. 


and assigns awards. 
essay 
Protessor 
short story 
Those in th 


poetry contest are Professor Paull F. 


Gerould, essayist and 
Baum, 
of Duke University, Professor E. P. Kuhl, ot 
Goucher College, and Stark Young, poet and 
dramatist of New York City. 


short story contest are the three short stor) 


Judges in th 


writers, Blanche Colton Williams, of New York, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, of Arlington, Ve 
mont, and Samuel Merwin, of Concord, Massa 
chusetts. 

Final announcements of the result of the meet 


are to be made by Professor Richards, of th 























oes 


tv of New Hampshire, probably within 


s. Much interest has been aroused by 


petition, and it is hoped that it may 
Yr. annual institution among the uni- 


ties of northern New England. 


H. M. x 





QUOTATIONS 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF EDU- 
CATION COMMITTEES 

questions of the first importance were 

sed at the annual meeting of the Associa- 


of Edueation Committees at Harrogate. 


subject of examinations in public ele- 
schools attracted much attention, and 
Vr. A. R. Pickles’s motion that children should 
itted to an examination in the main 
ts of instruction at least once during their 
the elementary school did not pass with- 


t discussion. Mr. Berry boldly declared, and 
re is much to be said for the contention, that 
proposal would lead to cramming the bright 
ones. Mr. 


Davies, while in favor of a system of 


re and neglecting the slow 


¢ the children, denied the major premise 
h the resolution was based, that there 
thing like general inaccuracy or sloppi- 
the elementary schools. The case against 
examinations is a very strong one if, as 
Mr. Salter Davies declares, the general stand- 
| of education is satisfactory. Examinations 

: ot good in themselves and are not, espe- 


the ease of children, accurate instru- 


ts for testing either capacity or actual 
evement. It may be said that there is need 


school leaving certificate, though the bulk 
educationists are wholly opposed to examina- 
sas early as the age of fourteen years. The 
posal, in fact, recalls the system of payment 
results in a rather vivid way. At present, 
examinations are often used for purely competi 
tive purposes in order to select from children, 

of whom are fit for secondary education, the 
Ww hom school 
This is admitted, by all 
esponsible educationists who are not bound to 


ted number for secondary 


piaces are organized. 


nk in terms of money, to be a grave evil, and 
certainly it is not only against the spirit but 
against the letter of the Act of 1921. Mr. 
Pickles’s motion was carried, but it may be 
oubted whether the proposal will be received 
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in a willing spirit by any head teacher in En 
gland and Wales. 
The second important theme was that of Dual 


Control. Sir Perey Jackson moved that 


The difficulties arising in many areas from tl 
present administrative relations of provid a 

n-provided s sa ld be alleviated by a 
Enal ge Act « we rt al arrangen ts of 
varying character t tM ade to suit i ( 
litions 


This resolution, after an elaborate discussion, 
was adopted, an amendment to refer the matter 
back to the reporting committee being substa: 
tially defeated by 194 votes to 113. A rider 
was added to the resolution declaring that it 


was conditional upon all expenditure being 
recognized for grant. It is significant that a: 
other rider proposing that no power be given 
in the enabling bill to allow religious denomi 
nations any right of entry to council schools for 
the purpose of giving religious teaching was 
lost. The association, in coming to those con 
clusions by a very large majority, have probably 
opened a new stage in the endless and tiresome 
controversy as to religious teaching in schools 
The rights of parents who are foreed to send 
their children to a particular school was lost 
sight of in the old bitternesses that raged round 
the Bill of 1902. Yet the ri 
a dominant feature in any 
The Association of Edueation 
however, has approached the whole subject as a 
business proposition and in a businesslike wa) 


The present dual system is block 





in the rural areas, and it is not 


fect from the point of view of administration 


in the urban districts Mr. Percival Sharp 
rightly declared that the problem vas urgent 
and that the organization of education is being 
delayed. From this point of view it is desir 


able to have some statutory authority 
ing arrangements between the local authoriti 


and those responsible for the voluntary schor 


Mr. Salter Davies, though aware of the present 


difficulties, was not convineed of the necessi 


or the wisdom of the proposed Enabling B 
No doubt local arrangements are possibli 
out the bill, but in fact they are not, except in 
few cases, found feasible. The 
} 


would secure, what practically all parents de 


sire, that Christian religious teaching should be 


propo ed bill 


a 
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given in all schools, and would legalize all local 
agreements that might be made by any educa 
tion authority. The Roman Catholic authorities 
would probably stand out of any agreement, 
but they would be fully protected by what is 
known as the Anson clause. 

The subject is to be taken up at once with 
the president of the Board of Education, and it 
may be that legislation will follow. It would 
naturally work in with the new block-grant 
system, and there is nothing less unlikely than 
that the government would adopt a bill of the 
proposed character. It remains to be seen what 
the Church Assembly on the one side and the 
teachers on the other would say to such a bill. 
At present there is some likelihood of official 
disapproval on the part of the great unions of 
teachers. On this point it is doubtful whether 
the teachers themselves are prepared, at any 
rate in the rural areas, to support organized 
opposition. An Enabling Act would be to the 
interest of the teachers in the voluntary schools, 
since it would provide some equitable system 
for all teachers. There is a good deal of bitter- 
ness at present at the current idea that the 
teachers in voluntary schools are in an inferior 
position to those in provided schools. An En 
abling Bill would not, we believe, be opposed 
with any vigor, since it might lead to a cleavy 
age in the ranks of the teachers—a most un 
desirable thing from the professional point of 
view. The Church Assembly, it is true, includes 
a certain number of men who are opposed to 
any change, and think that the dual system 
meets national needs. Such men are not really 
thinking in terms of education at all, and it is 
difficult to believe that they could wreck a pro- 
posal that on the face of it meets many diffi- 
culties.—The Times Educational Supplement. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


FACTORS CONDITIONING MUNICIPAL 
LIBRARY CIRCULATION 

In a recent number of this journal? certain 

statistical data were presented, summarizing, 

1 Bowerman, G. F., ‘‘ Municipal Library Expen- 

ditures and Circulations per Capita, 1924 or 1925.’’ 

ScHOOL AND Society, Vol. 22 (1925), pages 791- 


7090 
( 
(92. 
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for thirty-four principal cities of the U; 
States, the main facts regarding circulat 
and expenditures in the municipal librari 
the years 1924 or 1925. In view of the mar 
differences in per capita circulation which t] 
tables reveal, it seemed worth while to exar 
certain factors which might be expected to bea 
some relationship to the facts therein present 
Rank order correlations were calculate 
the following variables: 


(1) Per eapita circulation. 

(2) Per capita expenditure. 

(3) Cost per volume circulated. 

(4) Library accessibility, computed according 
to the following formula: 


7 


Total population (census estimate, July 1, 1924 


Number of branch libraries plus 1. 

(The 1 which is added represents the central or 
main library.) 

(5) Percentage of native born whites in 
total population. 

(6) Percentage of literates over ten years 
age. 

(7) Percentage of the population between 


ages of 14 and 20 who are attending school. 


The data for variables 1 to 4 inclusive hav 
been taken directly or computed from the st: 
tistics presented in the article mentioned; thos 
for variables 5 to 7 are taken from the Report 
of the Fourteenth Census of the United Stat: 
(1920), Vol. III, Table 11, pages 40-46. Tal 
1 summarizes these facts for the thirty-four 
intercorrelations are 


cities considered. The 
shown in Table 2. 

From inspection of these figures a number of 
interesting points appear. As might be ex 
pected, per capita circulation is most nearly re 
lated to per capita expenditure. Books can not 
be circulated without cost. Of the other factors 
considered, the number of libraries per popula 
tion unit, r, in other words, the accessibility 
of the library to the home, is most closely as 
The edu 


cational status of the community, whether indi 


sociated with per capita circulation. 


cated by freedom from illiteracy or by the ex 
tent to which children are kept in school after 
the age of fourteen, is also a significant factor 
The proportion of native-born whites in the 
population is also positively related to library 


circulation. This is probably in large measure 





——— = 
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TABLE 1 





SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL DATA FOR 7 FX ( i 
Pe ¢ 
we 
Library tion 
ecessibilitv ver Percent 
Per Per population Percent ten years ige of 
capita capita Cost per served by ige of f age uges 14 
circulation expen volume one library native-born whoare attending 
(volumes ditures circulated branch whites erate sc! 
k ( 2.9 $0.370 12¢ 63321 61.7 13.8 
5.61 468 .130 62609 62 05.4 f 
; ; 2.16 296 137 67278 69.8 6 5.4 
2.70 674 249 77714 66.7 96.2 13.4 
‘ : 5.46 775 142 20556 75.4 98.0 {7.8 
6.54 1.340 04 16009 65.6 44.7 39.9 
5 2.97 569 19] 62512 75.2 97.3 31.3 
1.27 404 319 30190 71.0 95.6 29.6 
$./ 1.090 270 24274 61.9 96.0 42.1 
g 69 921 250 56910 68.8 95.7 19.9 
iys 936 .100 42050 75.4 17.0 44.1 
s 94 478 12] 49844 64.6 8.1 45.0 
4.09 515 126 68159 71.6 15.8 35.7 
4.06 623 153 18850 S1.8 18.0 40.0 
g 2.24 465 207 121734 64.0 17.2 39.5 
s 4.99 923 185 2°670 75.8 QR.8 46.2 
k 2.60 715 275 89121 65.4 94.0 30.4 
Orleans 1,49 208 .140 68256 67.1 94.1 31.0 
s City Ro §22 160 939077 g° ] G80 +9 
8 5.02 899 179 17554 83.5 97.9 1 
6.21 S39 135 34656 70.4 8 18.9 
r 4.57 $8] 105 2956 72.5 } 6.2 
( 4.67 626 134 3 71.8 5.7 4 
gham 2.20 278 26 56.3 1 8.3 
! 7.99 979 123 9732 74.9 18 
8 4.30 506 118 19816 8.0 96 f 
4.44 780 176 21566 81.9 97.5 7.( 
r 5.01 608 121 23039 82.7 98.1 46.0 
bus 1.11 215 194 68209 83.8 97.2 45.7 
K 4.18 606 145 7635 70.0 7.5 49.9 
5.93 224 156 487589 72.2 5.4 ; ) 
ence 3.60 O78 272 30468 f 4 04.) oF 
: " 2.67 390 .146 6667 6f 93.4 3.9 
i 3.15 435 138 41605 73.2 7 10.8 
1 function of the superior educational status of These annual tables have sometimes beer 
e native whites, though the small number of cized because they seem to disregard referer 
reign language books usually available in work and to assume that all the library ex 
iblie libraries may be an additional reason for tures are devoted to circulation work. Such is 
heir less frequent use by the foreign born. not the case. In most public libraries circulation 
With regard to the validity of using home work and reference work run = ~ ac aN 
reulation as a criterion of public librarv work, fairly comparable in volume. Cir “ tior * rk 
is everywhere measured in terms of definitely re 


Mr. Bowerman says :? 


> 


cit., page 792. 


corded figures; few libraries attempt to keep any 


figures showing volume of reference work. It is 
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TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS 


Spearman Rank Order 


st 


volume 
‘irculated ity 


Per capita er ulation 


(volumes 


attending school 


therefore believed that computations based on the 


circulation figures are rough but fairly accurate 


indices of the library’s work. High expenditures 


per volume circulated usually indicate two things 


l) a 


measure of 


better paid staff and hence (2) a larger 


expert reference work. 


In connection with the last statement it 1s ot 
interest to notice that Table 2 shows negligible 
correlations between the cost per volume eireu- 
lated and the other variables considered, with 
the exceptions of per capita expenditure which 
has a slight positive correlation (.340), and per 
capita circulation which shows a negative cor- 
cost per volume 
mean that a large per 


handled effi- 
standpoint, than a 


relation of 322 with the 
This 


circulation can be 


circulated. may 


capita more 
from a financial 
A more probable explanation is 


ciently, 
smailer one. 
that those cities which have worked up an ex- 


ceptionally large circulation have not developed 


their reference departments to an equal extent. 
This, however, does 


the circulation departments have been expanded 


not necessarily mean that 


at the expense of reference work, or that cities 
whose per capita circulation is above the aver- 
age are doing less than the average amount of 
reference It is clear that if the total 


cost of library service, including reference work, 


work. 


per Library 


Percentage 
of native 
whites 


Percer tage 


accessibil 
literate 


is charged up to circulation, then an increase 
in circulation without change in the volume of 


other types otf library services rendered will 
result in a lower average cost per volume cir 
culated, since the total cost is distributed over 
a larger number of units. Unless the amount 
of general library service increases proportion- 
ately to the increase in circulation, a negative 
correlation between cost per volume circulated 
and per capita circulation automatically results 

From the data available it appears that the 
establishment of municipal branch libraries, 
easily accessible to the home, is a means of in 
creasing the effectiveness of the library as an 
educational agency in the community. If cir- 
culation figures can be accepted as an index of 
library work, it appears that, in the cities under 
asy accessibility to the com- 
munity is a more potent factor in determining 
the extent to which the library shall be used 


than the general racial or educational status of 


consideration, 


the population. In view of the generally recog- 
nized importance of the library for community 
education, the point is one which merits con- 
sideration. 
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